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“THE FRONTIER 

CAMP MEETING is an 

outstanding contribution to the 

story of America’s beginnings. 

No phase of frontier religious activity 

has been more misrepresented in the 

popular mind than has the camp 

meeting. Those who have previously written 

about the camp meeting may be divided into 
two groups; some have idealized it and overpraised it, and others are only 
interested in ridiculing or damning it. It is needless to say that Mr. Johnson 
belongs to neither group. He is the first writer to put the camp meeting 
in its proper historic perspective, as a frontier institution of large social and 
religious significance.” — William Warren Sweet, author of 
The Story of Religion in America. 


CAMP MEETING 


RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME 
By CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Often wild as the frontier itself, characterized by “muscular Christianity,” 
and sometimes frowned upon by the more disciplined churches of the eastern 
seaboard, the camp meeting filled the religious and emotional needs of many 
lonely settlers of the trans-Allegheny West in the period from 1800 to 1840. 


The Frontier Camp Meeting is the first major study of a fascinating 
chapter in America’s religious development. Here is the camp meeting as it 
really was, in all its fascinating, turbulent, and intensely spiritual vigor. 


350 pages Illustrated with facsimiles of old prints $5.00 
At your bookstore 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


““tHAT’s the hardest part,” Marietta whispered 

out, “to believe. If we could all only do that, 

just believe what we tell to each other .. .” 
“But,”’ Eddie added, “there are rules...” 


This conversation from “The Roadrunner 
in Woolworth’s” might be said to symbolize 
much of the present issue of SWR: the search 
for belief, and the conflict between belief and 
“rules.” It is a “spiritual quest” that concerns 
CHARLES 1. GLICKSBERG in his discussion of 
T. S. Eliot’s plays, while w. M. FROHOCK in 
viewing the work of F. Scott Fitzgerald pon- 
ders that writer’s “manners and morals.” A 
member of the Brooklyn College and New 
School English faculties, Mr. Glicksberg in 
“The Road That Must Be Taken” continues a 
preoccupation with the ethical content of con- 
temporary literature which has been his chief 
concern in half-a-dozen earlier SWR essays. 
Having had his say on the American “novelists 
of violence” in a notable SWR series, Mr. Fro- 
hock—of Middletown, Connecticut, and Owls 
Head, Maine—has of late turned his attention 


to the more “mannerly” authors, and to such 
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general literary trends as “The Menace of the 
Paperback” (recently reprinted from SWR in 
a stimulating college humanities text, Essays 
Today, edited by Richard M. Ludwig). For- 
merly at Columbia, Mr. Frohock now heads 
the Romance Language department at Wes- 
levan University. 

Along somewhat different lines is the piece 
of literary detective work by v. L. 0. CHITTICK 
of Seattle, who has found out the facts on the 
“rediscoverer” of the Great White Whale. 
Mr. Chittick’s deductions might most profit- 
ably be read together with the evaluation, a 
few pages from here, of Moby-Dick Centen- 
nial Essays, as presented by JOSEPH JONES of 
the University of Texas English department. 

The two essayists who discuss how novels 
get written in this number’s “Points of View” 
section have considerable in common. Though 
they now write from noteworthy addresses in 
Washington and New York, both pILLoN 
ANDERSON and WILLIAM A. OWENS look back, 
not unfondly, on rural Texas beginnings—in 
Collin County and Lamar County, respec- 
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tively. Mr. Anderson’s | and Claudie received 
the Texas Institute of Letters’ McMurray 
Bookshop Award for the best Texas first novel 
of 1950; Mr. Owens recently won the same 
award for the year 1954 with his Walking on 
Borrowed Land. Two sections of Mr. Owens’ 
novel appeared in SWR as stories prior to pub- 
lication of the book—as did two of the stories 
in Mr. Anderson’s most recent collection, 
Claudie’s Kinfolks. 

From the prophetically-named—for him— 
town of Prosper, Texas, Dillon Anderson has 
come a long way, via McKinney and Houston, 
to his present address: The White House, 
Washington. Prophetic, too, was the name of 
Bill Owens’ early home town: Blossom, Texas, 
whence he has proceeded, via Paris and Dallas, 
to his permanent residence at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Prosper and Blossom—what more 
could one ask? 

Mr. Anderson traced his progress “From 
Law to Literature” in lecture remarks before 
the Dallas Woman’s Club several months ago, 
before he was appointed special assistant to 
President Eisenhower on national security 
matters. One hopes that the vital duties Mr. 
Anderson is now charged with as executive of 
the National Security Council will not hinder 


Cover 


In the dozen years since she took up 
painting, Dallas’ octogenarian artist 
Clara Williamson has gained recogni- 
tion as one of the country’s leading 
“primitives,” with works hanging in 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Wich- 
ita Art Museum, and elsewhere as well 
as in the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Typical of her best canvases evoking 
frontier Texas, “Drouth Rations” (oil) 
portrays settlers burning the spines off 
cactus in order to make it palatable to 
hungry cattle. 


Clint and Claudie from embarking on fresh 
escapades. 

Though Walking on Borrowed Land is Bill 
Owens’ first novel, it is the fourth book he 
has published in a versatile writing career, each 
volume being a successful effort in a different 
field. From an early discussion of the play-party 
in Texas, Mr. Owens proceeded to a collection 
of Texas Folk Songs and then to a “historical 
narrative’ of an important incident in the abo- 
litionist era, Slave Mutiny. Now in progress, 
his second novel will have a Texas background. 


FICTION: The three tales in the seventh “An- 
nual Literary Number” of SWR all come from 
old familiar typewriters. ““The Roadrunner in 
Woolworth’s” will constitute part of WILLIAM 
GOYEN’s new novel, In a Farther Country, 
scheduled for July publication by Random 
House. Back in America after a half-year in 
Rome, Mr. Goyen spent last winter in Taos 
but has been in New York for the past several 
months. His work will show up in different 
form this summer when Theatre °55 in Dallas 
stages Whisper to Me, a comedy-drama adapta- 
tion by Greer Johnson of Mr. Goyen’s short 
fiction, “The Letter in the Cedarchest,” a story 
“about the lives of Old Mrs. Woman, Sister 
Sammye and Little Pigeon, and how they 
formed a household in a town that passed 
them by.” 

Author of High John the Conqueror, JOHN 
W. WILSON is now connected with a Dallas 
geophysical firm. His 1951 SWR story, “Grass 
Grow Again,” was reprinted in the exceilent 
University of Texas Press anthology published 
last fall, 21 Texas Short Stories. Editor Wil- 
liam Peery, incidentally, included three other 
SWR tales in his score-plus-one: Dillon Ander- 
son’s “Forty Years of Firewood,” Fred Gip- 
son’s “My Kind of a Man,” and Harry Kidd, 
Jr.’s “Low Road Go Down.” In addition to 
teaching art at Southern Methodist University, 
illustrator ED BEARDEN maintains a commer- 


cial art studio in Dallas and carries forward a 
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vigorous career in portraiture and landscape 
painting. 

JESSE STUART’S name has appeared frequently 
in these pages for two decades—despite his 
good-humored plaint that SWR has “turned 
down more of my stories, in proportion to the 
number sent, than any magazine in Ameri¢a.” 
Though it is as evocative of the Kentucky 
countryside as his earlier SWR stories, “Walk 
in the Moon Shadows” is in a somewhat differ- 
ent narrative vein. 


PRO ART: Discussing with philosophic detach- 
ment a contemporary situation intolerable to 
lovers of freedom and of art, SWR contribut- 
ing editor JOHN CHAPMAN of Dallas pleads 
for a single standard in the judgment of works 
of art: the aesthetic standard. For many years 
a member of the Dallas Art Association Board, 
which sets policy for the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, Dr. Chapman has close acquaintance 
with museum operations and problems. Espe- 
cially pertinent to his present argument is this 
quotation from Alfred Frankfurter’s editorial 
in the current (Summer 1955) Art News: 
“Remove pictures if they are poor pictures, 
whether by Communists or anyone else... 
But if you remove good pictures by Commu- 
nists, you simply ally yourselves with the tac- 
tics of the enemy of civilization whom you 
rightly oppose; in fact, you ‘give aid and com- 
fort’ to his war against liberty and art.” 


verse: Old hands in SWR italics are ERNEST 
KROLL of Washington, GEORGE ABBE of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, HAROLD witT of Santa 
Ana, California, and ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
of Noblesboro, Maine—while CHARLES G. BELL 
of Chicago and JAMES R. FRAKES of Pennsyl- 
vania State College are new to these pages. Mr. 
Abbe journeyed to the Southwest recently to 
conduct the 1955 writers’ workshop for the 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony. His “base- 
ball poems” belong to a series of sports versi- 
fied. 
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Told for the first time in more 
than a quarter of a century! 


The Story of 
Texas Schools 


The fascinating story of education in 
Texas from 1519 to the present, writ- 
ten by Dr. C. &. Evans, president 
emeritus of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 


At a time when Texas needs hun- 
dreds of additional classrooms and 
teachers each year to care for the on- 
rush of students, leaders throughout 
the state need to review the past, eval- 
uate the present, and calmly plan for 
the future. The Story of Texas Schools 
provides all essential facts for an in- 
telligent study of any educational 
problem. 


The book contains material not 
readily accessible to the average re- 
searcher. The author treats various 
aspects of educational development at 
different levels, giving separate treat- 
ment to the education of women, spe- 
cial education, and the education of 
Negroes. Also considered are prob- 
lems of religion and public education, 
equalization, textbooks, teacher retire- 
ment, compulsory attendance, and cer- 
tification of teachers. 


Order your copy of The Story of Texas 
Schools from your favorite bookstore. 


$6 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 


One Learns by Doing 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


SINCE 1939, with a wartime recess from 1943 
to 1946, the Metropolitan Opera Association 
of New York, New York, has been part of 
this area’s, shall we say, culture, to coin a 
term. There have been fourteen such visita- 
tions on tour to Dallas, one to San Antonio, 
several more to Houston. Oklahoma City and 
Memphis are apparently now on the perma- 
nent route. The Metropolitan has cast covetous 
eyes on New Orleans’ populous responses to 
the arts, but the City of the Complacent Cres- 
cent probably is lost territory. One costly 
season taught both sides of a contract the high 
price of rash enterprises. New Orleans, like 
San Antonio, prefers to make its own opera 
even if it isn’t as good, a point denied in both 
colorful and flavorsome cities. 

Elsewhere, though, the impact of the Metro- 
politan is powerful and it does almost all the 
business in sight, which is seldom sufficient. It 
leaves, nevertheless, an aggregate American 
public of many thousands conditioned to its 
mid-century standards of vocalism, mise en 
scéne, and musical range. One would surmise 
that New Orleans and San Antonio, which 
have unchallenged control over their own 
repertoires, would freshen the operatic scene 
somewhat. For the Metropolitan operas might 
be defined as 92.9 per cent right of conserva- 
tive. It doesn’t work out that way, however. 


vill 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


These local production enterprises find them- 
selves on safest ground when they try to be 
Little Mets themselves and cast, as far as pos- 
sible, with Metropolitan singers on short leave 
from duty at Broadway and Thirty-ninth. So 
the New York lyric temple is, in effect, the 
bellwether. We except from this observation 
the two companies irrelevant to this discus- 
sion, the San Francisco Opera and the new 
and dubiously stable Chicago Lyric Theater. 

To learn exactly what the Metropolitan 
means to Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, and, collaterally, to San Antonio, 
one must plow through the thickest mud- 
banks of clichés ever thrown up on the fine 
arts terrain. Grand opera, when present in its 
ample flesh, strikes at deep-seated emotions, 
uncovers interesting Freudian deposits which 
are articulated like ten thousand confessional 
couches all screaming at once. Opera is never 
the small matter of a man and his music. 

The strongest impulse is, as it always has 
been, a species of snobbery quite unrelated to 
the aesthetic values of an opening night. At- 
tendance at top prices approaching $8.00 a 
ticket is “the thing to do.” New raiment or 
old clothes refinished play a part. While the 
range from informal to formal is wide, no- 
body goes to opera in a jumper dress or in 


continued on page 267 
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Reviews of Books 


CENTENNIALS: HERMAN, HENRY 
Moby-Dick Centennial Essays 


EDITED BY TYRUS HILLWAY AND LUTHER 
S. MANSFIELD 


Thoreau: A Century of Criticism 


EDITED BY WALTER HARDING 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$3.75 each 


CENTENNIALS for the “Great Decade” are full 
upon us, with this year the anniversary of 
Leaves of Grass and next of English Traits and 
several others already past. Moby-Dick and 
Walden concern us here, but it might be well 
to remember that the 1850's saw also the birth 
of such notables as The Scarlet Letter (1850), 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), Hiawatha 
(1855), Whittier’s Collected Poems (1857), 


and The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


(1858)—a list by no means exhaustive. Va- 
rious epithets such as “Flowering,” “Golden 
Day,” and “Renaissance” attach themselves 
easily and appropriately to a span of years still 
unmatched in our literary annals. In both 
occasion and content, the Melville and Thoreau 
essays make this quite clear. Southern Method- 
ist University is to be congratulated upon its 
sponsorship of these volumes: one such book 
now and then is the normal expectation for a 
single institution and perhaps for the whole 
region, and here, practically cheek by jowl, are 
two! 

Mr. Harding offers us a goodly variety; a 
much larger collection would have been re- 
quired for all of even the early notices of 
Thoreau, and a balance has been maintained 
between the detractors (e.g., Lowell, Llewelyn 
Powys) and the partisans (Alcott, the Editors 
of Seven Arts, Henry Miller), together with 
such figures as Stevenson who changed his 
mind from con to pro and John Burroughs 


who tended the other way. Thoreau does not 
(and likely never will) inspire serenely bal- 
anced estimates: Llewelyn Powys, for instance, 
insists that he was “neither a profound thinker 
nor a great writer” while Sinclair Lewis a few 
years later in a burst of admiration declares, 
“The greater noises of his human circle, such as 
Emerson and Hawthorne and Louisa May Al- 
cott’s powerfully argumentative papa, consid- 
ered him amiable but idiotic, and he is out- 
lasting all of them.” Alcott’s essay, the reader 
can see for himself, scarcely tallies this power- 
fully argumentative assertion. 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
over whether Thoreau was or was not a proper 
“scientist.” This is a question easy enough to 
ask in uncritical terms, but a hard one to an- 
swer without interpolating all manner of quali- 
fication. By our standards Thoreau was not 
a scientist—at least not consistently so; by his 
own standards he appears to have been wary 


of institutionalized science just as he was wary 


of institutionalized religion, politics, or what 
have you. Suspicion of a science captive to the 
state was not yet prevalent in‘ Thoreau’s day, 
but he laid down the broad principle of resist- 
ance to any such captivity; and today’s scien- 
tists are beginning to understand what he 
meant. His friend William Ellery Channing 
was rightly prompted to call him the “‘poet- 
naturalist.” Something from Channing would 
have enhanced the centennial collection; it is 
too bad that Mr. Harding’s criteria for selec- 
tion could not have been stretched to include 
an excerpt from this one biography, since other 
contemporaries did not and could not know 
Thoreau in the same way as Channing did and 
since the book is a scarce item. Among our 
own contemporaries the absentee to be most 
lamented is the New Yorker, whose com- 
ments (chiefly by E. B. White, of course) are 
frequent and of a rare sympathy. 
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It is a bit singular that the Male Animal has 
almost a monopoly of the opinions expressed 
in these collections. No woman is represented 
in the Melville volume, and for Thoreau we 
have but one full essay and a collaboration on 
a second. The next hundred years, without a 
doubt, will see a major shift away from such 
disproportion; for though it could be argued 
that the stuff of Walden and Moby-Dick is 
primarily masculine, it is still true that our 
criticism has been poorer for the lack of 
woman’s insight. Margaret Fuller, the one 
woman whose opinion it would be most inter- 
esting to have had, was shipwrecked and 
drowned in 1850. (It should be added that 
Fannie Hardy Eckstorm’s ‘“Thoreau’s ‘Maine 
Woods’” is a capable and resolute piece of 
work. ) 

The Melville volume is of considerably 
higher voltage, directed deliberately as it is 
toward a particular occasion and closely selec- 
tive in its contributors. Of the nine essays 
it contains, Walter Bezanson’s ‘“Moby-Dick: 
Work of Art” is the most useful to the gen- 
eral reader. Having stated that “a proper 
criticism of so complex a book will be a long 
time in the making and will need immense 
attention from many kinds of critics” (which 
by and large it gets in these essays), Mr. 
Bezanson proceeds with a closely packed and 
most luminous piece of exposition that makes 
clear the matter, dynamic, and structure of 
the novel with uncommon success. Tyrus Hill- 
way’s brief “Preface to Moby-Dick” is also 
addressed to nonspecialists. 

Thoreauvians will not tamely suffer Ran- 
dall Stewart’s dictum that “Hawthorne and 
Melville period’s greatest 
writers,” but his essay sharpens our realiza- 
tion of the relationship of the two men; and 
Perry Miller’s “Melville and Transcendental- 
ism” tends to minimize the presumptive gulf 
between the Melville-Hawthorne axis and the 
Concord group. What we see in Miller’s analy- 


appear as the 
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“Edith Henrich has created 
in Person in the World 
the kind of tempered 
strength that will 
endure.” — 

Arthur Sampley 


Person in the World 
POEMS 
By EDITH HENRICH 


distinctively, and 
warmly, with quiet intensity 
and sensitive insight, Edith Hen- 
rich’s poems communicate her per- 
sonal vision of the depths a loving 
and compassionate human spirit 
finds in an American town, an 
American family, an American uni- 
versity. Some of the poems have 
been shaped with simple tools: an 
image or symbol has been made to 
function for the inner world which 
does not always have an outer 
synonym. 


Though modern in treatment, 
these poems are never obscure, 
strained, or affected. Integrity and 
restraint are their dominant tones. 


Edith Henrich is the author of 
The Quiet Center, 1946, and was 
awarded the Eugene F. Saxton Me- 
morial Fellowship in 1952. 
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e THE NAYLOR 


Yesteryear’s Giant.. 


In a Book of Today... 


COMING THIS FALL: 


Texas In The Confed- 
eracy. By Col. Harry 
McCorry Henderson 
...Adobe Walls Bride. 
By John L. McCarty, 
author of Maverick 
Town... You Can Al- 
ways Tell a Texan. By 
Boyce House, author 
of I Give You Texas! 
... The Turning Point. 
By Toby Koon. WRITE 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE. 


A book you'll treasure as part of your library, and 
a part of the American Heritage. The Crockett 
legend, founded on bravery, told and retold in a 
thousand forms, now given additional impetus in 
this scholarly and highly readable biography by 
V. F. Taylor, who takes the reader engrossingly 
along the glory trail that paused in the State legis- 
lative halls, and in Washington, coming to rest 
finally in the blazing inferno of the Alamo. DAVID 
CROCKETT, the frontiersman, the Indian fighter 
—a buckskin clad figure of legend captured so 
winningly here between covers. $2.00 


NAYLOR’S NEWEST: The Longfellow Story Book, by A. E. 
Cornetti. A sensitive recasting of Longfellow’s epic poems 
into prose. $3.00... Night Fishing In Texas, by John W. 
Honea. A complete dossier on a mushrooming new sport 
for the fisherman's creel. $3.25... Old Pro and Four Other 
Stories, by Jim A. McMullen. Five dogs you'll delight in 
meeting, by a writer well qualified to perform the ameni- 
ties. $2.50... The First 100 Years in Cooke County, by 
A. Morton Smith. The history of a colorful county, dom- 
inated in turn by pioneering, ranching, farming and oil. 
$5.00... Talk Like a Cowboy, by Elizabeth Feagles. A dic- 
tionary of authentic Western lingo for the young cowpoke. 
$2.00... Stories of the Texas Rangers, by B. Roberts 
Lackey. A new collection of some of their most thrilling 
battles. $2.50. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


e P. O. Box 1838, San Antonio 6, Texas 
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The Roadrunner in Woolworth’s 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


ONCE she had found the ragged bird in 
the Pet Department, Marietta McGee- 
Chavez went every day to Woolworth’s 
at her lunch hour to see just him, then 
again after work. She would march 
straight to the back of the store and, 
standing before the bird, gaze silently at 
him and eat her sandwich—but the clerk 
would not allow her to feed the bird any 
of it. At five o’clock she would arrive 
again and stand watching the bird, look- 
ing at his faded breast, until they closed 
the store and told her she was the last one 
in it and to leave. Marietta and the bird 
got to know each other and every day 
he would wait for her to come. Then she 
would stand and look at him and turn to 
the clerk to say, 

“How is the old fellow today?” 

“Tired,” the clerk would answer. “He 
will not live much longer, for he is very 
old and sick of Woolworth’s. He dies for 
want of his native country.” 

“Has he been reduced in price?” 
Marietta McGee-Chavez would ask, 
“since his longevity is so reduced?” 

“No, lady,” the clerk would say. “The 
old Macaw is still twenty-four fifty, be- 
cause he is a rare bird and not often seen 
in these parts, bought off a ship from Rio 
with a bunch of Canaries.” 

“He is not in the least a Macaw but a 
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simple Roadrunner that I know well,” 
Marietta would preach to the clerk, “and 
his price is exorbitant.” 

“Roadrunner or not,” the clerk said, 
“he has been classified as a Macaw and 
must sell for that, and at a Macaw’s 
price, which is twenty-four fifty—prices 
on everything have gone up.” 

“He ought to be presented to the Zoo, 
then,” she told the clerk. “For he is a 
bird with an old history. He has a past 
and ought to be put on record in a Zoo 
for historical interest.” 

“You tell that to Woolworth’s,” the 
clerk replied. 


At night, when she had to leave Wool- 
worth’s because she was the last person 
in it and they were closing, she would 
come home and sit in her room above the 
Artifices of Spain, a little shop on West 
Twenty-third Street where she was hired 
to make Spanish ornamentation for gar- 
ments, and worry about the bird as she 
sewed, how he was all night long and 
whether he was dying in the cold Wool- 
worth’s night, a sad enough place for 
a Roadrunner to be even in the daytime, 
where there were no roads. Her pay at the 
Artifices of Spain was not much and the 
cost of life in New York City took more 
and more of it, leaving nothing to spend 
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on a dying bird. Still, she saved back what 
she could each week, hoping what she 
could save would amount up to twenty- 
four fifty before the bird perished. Then 
he could have a pleasant, loving, and 
native place to die in—or he might, re- 
stored to his country, which was the very 
same as hers, live on a little and call his 
call again, for her to hear. And if he died, 
then she would make sure his grave, wher- 
ever she had to go to find it. 

She loved the bird all over and gazed 
at every feather of him when she was 
before him; but at home at night it was 
the breast of the bird that lingered with 
her, for here was where a passionate dream 
of a field lay faded and perishing. Though 
it was surely dying and its luster of 
feather gone, the bosom of this exiled 
creature kept alive all its lost country. 

She began to roam the vicinity of closed 
Woolworth’s at night, to be near the bird. 
No one seemed to notice her when she 
loitered at the locked glass doors on West 
Twenty-third Street. In that neighbor- 
hood you could do almost anything and 
in plain view of passers-by and no one 
would notice, or if he noticed he would 
not care but pass on. One night she saw a 
dim light on in the back of Woolworth’s, 
and she peered through the glass wall that 
separated her from the bird’s lonely world 
inside. There she saw the figure of the 
Pet Department clerk moving about in 
the shadows. She knocked on the glass 
door. Happily the gigantic moving-vans 
had not begun to travel across Twenty- 
third Street yet and there was not too 
much street noise. The clerk heard the 
knocking and she saw him coming toward 
the glass door like a ghost in the aisle 
where all the counters were covered with 
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black cloth. He recognized her and mo- 
tioned to her to go away. She kept knock- 
ing and motioned to him to let her in. 
She knocked louder and louder until the 
clerk gave her a sign to come around to 
the Supply Entrance on West Twenty- 
fourth Street. Marietta ran quickly 
around. 

At the Supply Entrance on West 
Twenty-fourth Street, the clerk was 
waiting for her at the door, hushing her 
and making a sign that Woolworth’s was 
closed. 

“But I would like to inquire if there 
is something wrong with the old Road- 
runner that has brought you here in the 
middle of the night. Has he taken a turn 
for the worse?” 

“He is all right, lady,” the clerk said. 
“And I do not wish to have to report you 
to the police patrol that will patrol along 
here shortly. So I advise you to go away.” 

Marietta reached into her purse and 
drew out the plastic heartshaped box with 
her watch in it. “It is only nine o’clock,” 
she advised him. “The hour my father 
died with this watch in his pocket, and 
it is an heirloom.” 

“It is ten o’clock, lady,” the clerk whis- 
pered; and now he was nervous and exas- 
perated. “If you are going to have a 
conversation come in here and let me close 
the door or we will both be in some 
trouble with Woolworth’s.” Marietta 
quickly slipped inside the store. 

Inside Woolworth’s, with the door 
locked, the clerk seemed nicer. Yet Wool- 
worth’s was a very different place indeed, 
even as the clerk. He had even a different 
look in his face. Now he was very kind, 
and said in a soft voice, 

“Would you like to come on over to 
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the Pet Department and have you a seat? 
We can talk a little if we whisper. This 
is against the rules and could cost me my 
job, which I am very willing to lose except 
for the sake of the Pets.” 

They walked to the Pet Department 
which was a shadowy place lit by the 
dim light of the adjacent Supply Room. 
“You have a nice little place here,” 
Marietta McGee-Chavez said to the clerk. 
“But where,” she asked, looking around, 
“is Woolworth’s?” 

“All covered up,” the clerk said. 

“It isn’t the same at night,” Marietta 
whispered. 

“It’s a good place to come at night, 
and quieter than most,” the clerk said. 
“And I am telling you a secret which you 
must never divulge, for it would get me 
and the Pets into very serious trouble 
with Woolworth’s. I don’t do any harm 
to anything, only come and sit with the 
Pets, to give them some company and 
myself some too. They have a bad life and 
I do as much as I can to make it better 
for them. I worry about them a lot. I 
worry about humanity a lot, too. My 
room on Hudson Street is noisy with peo- 
ple fighting each other in their apart- 
ments and TV sets turned on so loud you 
can scarcely hear the trucks that begin to 
travel Hudson Street around eleven 
o’clock at night. There is so much fight- 
ing and dissatisfaction in the world, 
lady,” the clerk said in his whisper and 
looking away over the dark landscape of 
Woolworth’s, “and many people thought 
the advent of Television would help, but 
it hasn’t changed anything, so far as I can 
tell.” 


“Nobody knows what they want to do 
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with each other or with anything,” 
Marietta said. 

“Sit down,” the clerk whispered. 

Marietta sat down in the little square 
that was the Pet Department in the day- 
time. All the Pets were covered with their 
black night cozies, and occasionally there 
was a faint scissors-sound from the cages 
of the birds. 

“How are they all?” Marietta asked. 

“Trying to get some sleep before the 
trucks on Twenty-third Street begin,” 
the clerk said. “Even the goldfish are 
sleeping.” 

“I never cared for them, asleep or 
awake,” Marietta said. “But I smell some 
Pine trees, to my soul.” 

“That is Pine o’Pine, which I spray the 
Pet Department with at night to keep the 
odors of the Cosmetics counters out,” the 
clerk told her. “The Pets can’t stand 
Woolworth’s odors day and night.” 

“IT couldn’t either,” Marietta answered. 

Suddenly Marietta whispered, “What 
is that walking way over there in the aisle 
by what is from time to time the buttons 
counter?” A figure was moving in long 
strides along a distant dark aisle. 

“That is just the Floorwalker,” the 
clerk said, “and another secret you must 
never tell, or more trouble will ensue. 
She comes here many nights, to walk and 
find some peace, I guess, and to think. I 
don’t know. I let her alone and she lets 
me alone. Once in a while we talk when 
she walks over to smoke a cigarette and 
visit me here in the Pet Department; but 
generally she goes on walking up and 
down the aisles. She doesn’t harm any- 
thing.” 

“But I believe she is coming this way 
now,” Marietta whispered. 
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“To pay me a short visit, no doubt,” 
the clerk said. “But she won’t stay long 
as she has a slight sneezing reaction to 
Pine o’Pine.” 

Sure enough, the Floorwalker was com- 
ing. She came solidly, evenly, in her loping 
floor-walk, and Marietta and the clerk 
watched her slowly emerge from the dark- 
ness into the dim light of the Pet De- 
partment. 

“Hello Louisa,” the clerk greeted her 
in a whisper. ““Won’t you stop by for a 
minute?” 

The Floorwalker stood still, looking 
enormous, and stared at Marietta. She was 
a large swearing woman with a mannish 
haircut and wearing men’s hiking trou- 
sers. Watching her walk, one felt she 
could travel on endlessly without falter- 
ing, on and on. The Floorwalker was 
going to be tough at first and sneezed and 
then said, in a tough whisper, 

“Eddie I think this intruder should be 
bounced from the store, which is closed.” 

“She has to act as a bouncer from Wool- 
worth’s sometimes, too, besides her duties 
as a Floorwalker,” Eddie informed Ma- 
rietta. And to the Floorwalker he said, 

“She’s doing no harm and she has prom- 
ised to keep this all a secret. I trust this 
lady, who I know well by face, and you 
do, too, if you will look closely.” 

“I know her well by face,” the Floor- 
walker said, “but I am not sure I trust 
her.” Then she pulled out a cigarette from 
her pocket and lit it, puffed and blew 
the smoke into the light of the Pet De- 
partment, and added, “But who do I 
trust?” 

“You are asking yourself,” Marietta 
said to her. 
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“You shouldn’t have struck that match 
in here, Louisa,” Eddie warned her. 

“If I’m asking myself I'll answer my- 
self,” Louisa said. “Nobody, not any far- 
ther than I could flick this cigarette butt.” 

“You enjoy walking, don’t you, 
Louisa?” Marietta said. 

“Sure,” Louisa answered. “It’s good for 
the brains.” She sneezed. 

“Where all do you go when you walk 
at night?” asked Marietta. 

“Everywhere but past the incense coun- 
ter,” Louisa said through an enormous 
mouth that boiled out cigarette smoke. 

“She’s allergic to incense,” Eddie said, 
“which is unfortunate and a devilish trick 
of the Manager who knows that Ida is 
Louisa’s best friend in Woolworth’s or 
anywhere, yet he assigned Ida to the in- 
cense counter.” 

“The Manager is a little shrimp,” Louisa 
said, “but I can manage him. What hap- 
pened yesterday was that when the Man- 
ager found Ida, with a lot of time on her 
hands—who the hell buys incense; there 
are no customers much for incense—and 
a victim of the time-killing habit of bit- 
ing her fingernails down to her capillaries, 
had intelligently developed the habit of 
drawing faces on her fingernails with a — 
fountain pen to break the biting habit, he 
was going to fire her completely out of 
Woolworth’s, until I convinced him that 
he ought to move her to the toy counter 
where she would have to wind up a loud 
crickety-sounding dancing Sambo all day 
long to keep her hands occupied. The 
Manager put that little silver-headed doll 
named Margrette—that’s the spelling on 
her time card, pure show-off spelling— 
on incense. Ida and I had a knockdown 
dragout tonight because she says she’ll lose 
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her mind winding the dancing Sambo all 
day and blames it all on me. What can 
you do? You form one habit to break an- 
other, we are all creatures of habit, so 
what the hell can you do with anything, 
anybody? That’s why I decided to take 
a walk tonight, to just think about how 
we are all nothing but creatures of habit.” 
She ground her burnt-out cigarette on 
the floor. 

“Please be careful and don’t start a 
fire,” Eddie asked her. 

Louisa was turning to do some more 
walking, but she stopped and looked back 
at Marietta to tell her one more thing. 

“Do you realize lady,” she said, “that 
in all the walking I have done in Wool- 
worth’s I could have got clear to Arizona 
by this time and breathed me some fresh 
air instead of talcum powder and shaving 
lotion with Lanolin and toothpaste with 
Chlorophyll and fifty other things with 
something added? The world is taking a 
terrible turn, if you think about it— 
something is being added to everything. 
It will suddenly stop when somebody 
revolutionizes the industry by deciding to 
take everything out of something except 
what is there to start with. Then we will 
just have the simple thing again. For a 
little while we will have very brief labels; 
and then somebody will have to add some- 
thing again. In and out, that’s the story 
of the world.” 

“When I was young,” Marietta said, 
“we didn’t have all that. You have so 
many problems to think about as you 
walk. But as my job is sedentary, I have 
to sit through just as many.” 

“The world is so full of problems,” 
Eddie said. The Floorwalker turned and 
walked on away, down some endless-look- 
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ing aisle and into the farther darkness of 
Woolworth’s. 

“She and Ida are saving up enough 
money to buy them a trailerhouse and get 
out of Woolworth’s and travel West, just 
living on the Highway,” Eddie said. “But 
one more thing you must promise to tell 
no one in the world,” Eddie continued, 
“is that I found on Forty-second Street a 
record of some birdcalls and I have 
learned them by heart. It has proved an 
interesting thing to me, and that is that 
what is written on the record to be the 
call of the Finch turns out to be, in actual 
practice here in Woolworth’s, the Wood- 
cock’s. The Finch, one of our best-sellers, 
will absolutely not call it to me. As Wool- 
worth’s has no Woodcocks for sale, that 
pretty call is lost. I have thereby discov- 
ered an important discovery; that the 
birds here are all mixed up or misnamed.” 

“Wouldn’t you be?” asked Marietta. 
“Which is what I have told you about the 
what-you-call ‘Macaw.’ Your ‘Macaw’ is 
a Roadrunner.” 

“The Macaw is a heartless imitator,” 
Eddie pronounced. “So where are we?” 

“In Woolworth’s,” Marietta McGee- 
Chavez answered him firmly, “and it is 
a Roadrunner.” 

“Nevertheless,” Eddie said, “about the 
phonograph record of birdcalls. I whistle 
them softly in here at night, while the 
Floorwalker walks, so that the birds can 
have some notion of the woods they came 
from; and sitting in their darkness behind 
the night cloths, all the people gone and 
no longer staring at them all day long, 
they can think they are among their kind 
and home again. I have to do it before 
the trucks start, or they could never hear 
me or I them. You ought to hear them 
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all, sometimes. It’s like a wildwood in here 
when I get them all to answering. Not 
very pleasant for the goldfish, who want 
to sleep; but then it is my firm belief, after 
living years with goldfish, that goldfish 
do not have any hearing.” 

“You are doing a noteworthy thing,” 
Marietta said, “and one Woolworth’s 
should thank you for, if they only knew. 
But tell me, does the Roadrunner ever 
make his call?” 

Eddie grew very sad-looking and said 
quietly, “Sometimes at night I let him 
out to stand up, just to stretch—his cage 
is too small for such a lanky bird, but 
then Woolworth’s was not prepared for 
him—and then what he suddenly does, 
once in a great while, is to run and call 
for a moment, as if he had found some 
road taking him where he dreams to go 
while he sits in the cage all day. Then I 
do not chase him but I sit and listen to his 
horned feet scratching the cement floor 
of Woolworth’s and hear him call way off 
somewhere, and almost want to follow 
him. Usually the Floorwalker catches him 
and brings him back, and he is very ex- 
hausted from his journey.” 

“That is why I sometimes saw on the 
Plastics counter or once in a while on the 
floor or in some corner of Woolworth’s 
in the daytime what I thought was a little 
feather of a Roadrunner and thought it 
just my imagination,” Marietta said. 

“That could be,” Eddie said, “for he is 
shedding a lot right now; though I hope 
not or it would be circumstantial evidence 
against me and cause serious run-ins with 
the Manager.” 

“Could I hold the Roadrunner for a 


minute?” Marietta asked Eddie. “I won’t 
hurt him.” 
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“It is strictly against all rules for cus- 
tomers to handle the stock,” he said to 
her. “But as you have such a deep-seated 
feeling for this Macaw and, moreover, as 
he is surely going to die soon, I consent.” 

He fetched the bird from the cage 
and brought him to Marietta. As he 
handed the bird to her, soft as a pillow 
but with its stiffened feet hanging down 
as if it were lighting somewhere from the 
air, he said, 

“You may caress, for a moment, an old 
life ending in a sad surrounding.” 

Marietta took the bird and cradled him 
against her breast. Then she rocked the 
Roadrunner to and fro, nursing a lost 
country. She could not say anything, but 
was it a tear that lay in the crevice of her 
cheek or was it the mole lodged there, her 
old family mark? 

Then Eddie came to her and aid, 
“Time’s up, and too much handling 
weakens him.” 

In her lap Marietta saw some faded red 
and golden feathers the bird had lost 
there. She collected them and put them 
in her handbag. At home she would put 
them in her pillow. Then she said to Eddie, 

“One more thing. Could you, sir, do 
for me one of the birdcalls you have 
learned from the phonograph record?” 

Eddie did not answer. He waited a mo- 
ment,“licked his lips and worked his 
mouth; and then he suddenly made a clear 
sound. Before he had finished there was 
the clearest frail answer from the dark 
cages. He waited a moment. Then he 
made another clear call. There were more 
answers, and in a few more moments a 
low burbling song began and increased 
and rose until all Woolworth’s was softly 
trilling. Above the low music came the 
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solid, even walking sounds of the Floor- 
walker’s feet. But there was no sound 
from the old Roadrunner. 

Then Marietta stood and arched her 
neck and seemed so tall and thin, drawn 
up to a topnotch at the tip of her small 
head, and she whistled a wild, sad call 
that rose up out of her breast. In a mo- 
ment there was the unsure, faraway an- 
swer. It was the old Roadrunner. 

Marietta and Eddie were very quiet. 
What was it the single solitary call had 
touched in them, in all Woolworth’s, even 
in the Floorwalker somewhere walking 
far away on the distant roads of aisles, as 
though they might have heard it before, 
a long way back somewhere where they 
had been and come from and wished they 
could go back to? The Floorwalker went 
on walking, disappearing in the darkness 
of some long aisle that might have been 
a highway leading to a faraway desirable 
place where the call could have come 
from, passing momentarily through a 
faint ray of light, then vanishing again. 

In this hushed moment, with only the 
sounds of the Fioorwalker’s feet travel- 
ing on and on in a low solid beat, Marietta 
McGee-Chavez started talking in a lovely 
voice: 


“ON THE FAR Southwestern mesas, in a 
landscape on fire, where the Sage billows 
like pale green puffs of smoke and the 
flameshape trees lick up in the distance, 
was our house. My mother was a quiet 
country woman and tried to bring me up 
the same; but my father was a man with 
a fire Spain set in him that I worshiped. 
He was Spanish. He played a mandolin. 
He taught me the Colcha Stitch, an 
ancient Spanish art of embroidery, and 
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tomorrow I will come in here at noon and 
give you and the Floorwalker a little em- 
broidery that I have made, for thanks. 
My father told me many stories that I 
have not forgotten, and some I hope to 
tell again, sometime, as he told them, so 
as not to let stories be lost and never told 
again. 

“Our landscape where we lived was 
lonesome; it seemed always autumn. The 
burning wind!—always the wind searing 
the Broomgrass golden and whipping the 
flames of the Cottonwood trees and 
churning the smoke of the Sagebrush, 
whirling the devildusters over the Burnt 
Mesa, under a shining wide sky with only 
once in a while a little blue cloud shaped 
like a sail sailing over. 

“Behind our house, sometimes so close 
you felt you could reach out and gather 
firewood from it, sometimes so far away 
it was painted on a sky of glass, was the 
great mountain cut, by a gorge that ran 
down between them, into two humps 
shaped like sleeping people. In the spring 
and early summer the melted ice from the 
mountain made a waterfall over the 
gorge. It was full of people shapes mov- 
ing in it. On the near side of the moun- 
tain was a golden slope where there were 
always dark climbing figures that I saw. 
These were the people that I knew—and 
I have never seen them again. To call them 
back, I would have to be free and frivo- 
lous and believing again. 

“In front of us stretched out the Burnt 
Mesa, called the Llano Quemado by the 
Spanish. It had been burned a long time 
ago and ever since the burning it would 
never grow anything again, not even 
grass. The people who lived there looked 
burnt up. 


“In the wintertime the snow covered 
the Sagebrush and covered the white 
gleaming mountain, and in the icy air 
the blown white slope held its buried 
climbers whose breath was the blue vapor 
the wind blew round and round the slope. 
I imagined them sleeping, resting from 
their long climb of summer and autumn 
which they would have to begin again 
when the season changed. The waterfall 
was frozen and covered with snow. All 
my people were buried under ice. 

“Over all this country ran and called 
a devilish old bird, but with a beautiful 
breast. He was always with us, except in 
the deepest winter when he slept, warm, 
like the climbers of the slope, under the 
snow-covered Chaparral tree; we knew he 
was there. This bird was called the Road- 
runner. The Spanish people called him ‘a 
messenger of his countrymen,’ Correr del 
Paisano. He was sacred and called some- 
thing to the world. No one would molest 


him. What was he saying? 
“My father told me many stories about 
the Roadrunner. He surrounded sleeping 


rattlesnakes with prickly pears and 
thorns, my father told me, and when the 
snake awoke he found himself trapped 
and bit himself to death and died of his 
own poisoning. If you stuffed a pillow 
for a dying person’s head with the breast 
feathers of a Roadrunner, the dying per- 
son would die easy and find his road to 
peace—as if the Roadrunner led him 
there. Another tale was that the Road- 
runner was the spirit of a cruel and 
strange woman who had lived alone under 
the dangerous mountain and who had 
died saving her village from a landslide 
of rock off the mountain that made the 
gorge for the waterfall. I believe it was 
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the woman that I saw in the waterfall. 
She had seen the rockslide coming and 
stood on her rooftop and shouted to the 
village to run, and in time to save the 
villagers, but she was buried under the 
falling rock. The village had not known 
she cared that much for them. She had 
owned a very beautiful bird from Spain, 
her native country, whose name or breed 
no one knew but all adored him. The bird 
was killed, too, in the avalanche, crying 
out with the woman to the village. But 
not long after, when the people came 
back to the village and dug it out of the 
rubble of rock, they noticed a new kind 
of bird among the rocks, one not ever 
seen before, shy and ugly and wild but 
with a splendid breast of feathers in- 
herited from his ancestors: a mestizo they 
called him—as the world grows older, 
everything in it gets more and more mixed 
—is that history?—a mestizo because he 
was a mixture of absurdity and dignity, 
orneriness and beauty. He made them 
laugh because he was so comic looking 
and he made their hearts warm because 
he was so lovable and loyal and called out 
of some good thing ahead, even at the 
most despairing times when there was no 
crop or a whole season of dust. They 
depended on this old faithful messenger 
and could not imagine their country 
without him running across it. When he 
was driven off the land, the country per- 
ished and changed. This was hundreds of 
years ago, and a myth by the time I heard 
it from my father. You can hear many 
more like it if you go to that country. The 
bird stayed on and multiplied and his gen- 
erations inhabited all the land of the 
Southwest, it is told; and this bird was 
the blessed and crazy old Roadrunner.” 
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Eddie was quiet and the Floorwalker’s 
feet were sounding on and on like the 
regular beat of a heart, and Marietta 
looked somewhere far off and said, 

“What did he cry? When I used to 
hear that cry, it filled me with such lone- 
liness and yet with such a message of .. . 
thrilling hope . . . in my breast. I would 
go somewhere and do something bright 
and good and of wide result upon the 
world of people who needed what I could 
do. His cry, a cry of daring and a cry of 
heartbreak, has haunted my breast all my 
life. I had never in my life again, after I 
left my country, been able to imitate the 
call—although I hear it many times in 
my breast—until just a while ago when I 
suddenly felt it rise up from my breast 
and called it.” She turned to Eddie and 
looked straight at him. 

“I want to save the bird from Wool- 
worth’s,” she said. “To bring him back 
to something of his own, and to come 
back to something of my own again. You 
can understand this. I want to rescue and 
protect an old messenger and try to save 
an old call that is very personal to me. 
In the end, what you had wanted to give 
the whole world, some dream for every- 
body, you are satisfied to have back just 
for yourself, to keep it that little bit true 
and pure, anyway—everything gets so 
mixed up and we lose a single way; but 
try as you may, it does not seem to want 
to come back to you; where have you lost 
it, what did you sell it for—it lives dumb 
and suffocating and trying to find its 
call, its message, buried in your bosom as 
though a mountain of rock had fallen 
upon it.” She rested and quietened. Then 
she concluded, 

“And that is why I ask you to sell me 
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the old what-you-call Macaw who, I am 
sure as I live and breathe and have told 
you this story, is not a Macaw at all but 
some old misplaced and lost, grieving 
Roadrunner; and I have proved it to 
you, now. He answered my call.” 

The clerk was moved. He waited a mo- 
ment and then said, 

“The Macaw, I am so sorry to have to 
tell you—though you have told a wonder- 
ful thing and I wish all Woolworth’s 
could hear it in the daytime—is still the 
property of Woolworth’s and is still twen- 
ty-four fifty, lady. I wish you had the 
cash money with which to buy him at 
once; and I wish I had something saved 
to lend you, as I have not. And I wish 
I made the rules here. I wish I classified 
the birds. The phonograph records are 
wrong, so maybe their names are wrong, 
I don’t know. But finally it doesn’t mat- 
ter, they are all birds and make a lovely 
sound and you have told a beautiful thing 
because you imitated a call you had lost, 
and heard it again. Couldn’t you just set- 
tle for that?” 

Marietta thought seriously and then 
said, “I will somehow find the twenty- 
four fifty.” 

The Floorwalker’s voice said tenderly 
from somewhere in the darkness, “Honey, 
that’s all Eddie can do is to sell the bird 
for the price put on him. I have been 
walking and listening to your story and 
thinking how I wish I could lend you my 
savings I am saving to buy a Home-on- 
the-Road trailerhouse to migrate West in; 
but as part of it is Ida’s and as she has 
not heard the story, how could she ever 
believe what I told her? As a matter of 
fact,” she said, walking on, “who in the 
world would believe it tomorrow if I told 
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it to them here in Woolworth’s when all 
the counters are uncovered?” 

“That’s the hardest part,” Marietta 
whispered out, “to believe. If we could all 
only do that, just believe what we tell to 
each other.” 

“TI do,” Eddie said softly. 

“I do,” the Floorwalker heard herself 
murmur. 

“But,” Eddie added, “there are rules of 
the store and prices and names of the 
articles of purchase which we all have 
to deal with, being employees of Wool- 
worth’s.” 

The Floorwalker walked upon Marietta 
and Eddie with a look as though she had 
come upon a town where long ago some- 
thing heartbreaking had happened to her, 
and said to them, 


Motif Number One _ ERNEST KROLL 


Lady painters on the rocks, you practice 
An exacting art. Plainly, you fail at it. 


“But I think we'd better all get out 
of here because it’s time. The trucks are 
due to begin any minute now, and that 
noise would ruin the peace in Heaven, not 
to mention Woolworth’s.” 

Marietta took out her plastic heart- 
shaped box from her embroidered hand- 
bag and saw that it was nine o’clock. 

“Tt is nine o’clock,” she said. 

And then suddenly the distant rumble 
caused Woolworth’s to tremble a little— 
the trucks were coming. 

“Goodnight,” they all said; and they 
crept out the Supply Entrance and went 
their different ways, as they saw, coming 
toward them from the Hudson River, the 
lighted caravan of trucks grinding up the 
empty aisle of Twenty-third Street. 


Watching the sea bend back its limits 

Does not remind us of you at yours. 

The sea’s great weight aswing will somewhere 
Break through; the spinster touch will never do. 
You want, to make up the lack of gift, 

The main force to blast. Stick to your 
Wandering tints, of course, that fail to catch 
The sea’s particular colors, 

But do not despair. Rare is the hand can match 
The sea, tricked out in green and blue 

Like a jockey, bending a silken back, 


Head down, and spurring home the planet. 
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The Journey That Must Be Taken 
Spiritual Quest in T. S. Eliot's Plays 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


FROM THE sTarT of his career, Eliot was 
concerned with the exploration of reality 
in all its complexity, its spiritual as well 
as social dimensions. In The Waste Land, 
the hero symbolizes the alienation of 
modern man, perishing of thirst in the 
desert, and the hideously ugly, dehuman- 
ized civilization in which he is forced to 
live. On the one hand, we behold those 
who are spiritually unawakened, people 
who lead aimless, senseless lives, the sleep- 
walkers in a nightmare, sordid and vul- 
gar, of material reality. These are the liv- 
ing dead; they give in to animal sensual- 
ity but do not know the meaning of love. 
As he muses on death, the eponymous 
hero of the modern waste land hears only 
the sound of horns and motors, which 
shall bring “Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in 
the spring.” In The Hollow Men, we 
catch glimpses of “the Shadow,” which 
falls on every conception and every act, 
and we hear, too, of death’s essential 
kingdom. 

Here we get intimations of the con- 
trapuntal motif that crops up again and 
again in Eliot’s poetry and plays—though 
it appears too, if in impersonal terms, in 
his literary criticism. Few writers of our 
time have voiced more poignantly their 
awareness of the horror of a life that is 
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without meaning or purpose, the horror 
that reveals itself when there is a crack in 
the polished surface of life and the abyss 
opens up beneath. Eliot brilliantly ana- 
lyzes the condition of modern man: the 
specter of ghastly futility that material- 
izes in the darkness of night, the recurrent 
visions of metaphysical despair, the pres- 
sure of time, the burden of the irretriev- 
able yet active past, the present that is 
so fugitive and the future that cannot be 
conceived and yet is already fated, and 
finally, the persistent sense of sin and 
guilt, the furies that tear at the flesh of 
the mind. 

Throughout the ages creative man has 
given expression to the myth that is at 
the heart of all tragic art: man’s realiza- 
tion of the emptiness of life as it is spelled 
out within the sphere of the finite and 
the mundane. That is the haunting cry 
one hears uttered in tragedy, in Pascal’s 
confessions, in the writings of Kierke- 
gaard and the latter-day Existentialists. 
Something happens that leads to this cru- 
cial and often traumatic experience of 
spiritual awakening. The hero undergoes 
a series of struggles that shake him to the 
very depths and he sets out on the jour- 
ney from which he will return spiritually 
reborn. Dante describes how in the mid- 
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dle of the life journey man discovers that 
he is lost in a dark wood and he must 
seek anew to find his way. Cut off from 
all men, surrounded on all sides by danger, 
he must keep searching until at the mo- 
ment of highest suffering he beholds the 
light. He is saved. 

In his literary essays as well as his plays, 
Eliot deals with this experience of spiritual 
liberation. Baudelaire, he declares, was a 
great poet because he was fundamentally 
concerned with the age-old problems of 
good and evil, the basic issue of Sin and 
Redemption. Paradoxically Eliot argues 
that damnation itself is an immediate 
form of salvation because, opposing as it 
does the ennui of modern life, “it at last 
gives some significance to living.” Eliot’s 
religious emphasis comes out challengingly 
in his statement: 


So far as we are human, what we do must 
be either evil or good; so far as we do evil or 
good, we are human; and it is better, in a 
paradoxical way, to do evil than to do noth- 
ing: at least we exist. It is true to say that 
the glory of man is his capacity for damna- 
tion. 


Thus Eliot concludes that Christianity is 
essential to civilization. The true nature 
of man emerges in his ability to recog- 
nize and accept supernatural realities. He 
does not invent. Either man is an animal 
or he is made in the image of God. Eliot 
declares: 


There is no avoiding that dilemma: you 
must be either a naturalist or a supernatural- 
ist. If you remove from the word “human” all 
that the belief in the supernatural has given to 
man, you can view him finally as no more 
than an extremely clever, adaptable, and mis- 
chievous little animal. 
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These are the themes that Eliot grap- 
ples with in his plays. The higher reality 
makes itself felt not when people merely 
conform to custom or act out of habit 
but when they are faced with a profound 
moral or spiritual choice. Eliot endeavors 
to re-establish a sharp dichotomy between 
good and evil. The reality of evil must be 
reaffirmed. Since morality rests inevitably 
upon religious sanctions, Christendom 
must be united. Temporal values can be 
judged only in the light of eternal values. 
It is therefore incumbent on every Catho- 
lic to aim at the conversion of the whole 
world. 


IN EXPERIMENTING with the drama, Eliot 
relied from the beginning on the element 
of the supernatural. The Rock, a pageant, 
contrasts the religious sphere with the 
temporal order of society. In his plays, 
Eliot concentrates on a special moment of 
crisis: the spiritual conflict that confronts 
the protagonist. The “hero” must choose 
between the temporal realm and the eter- 
nal life: a choice, literally, between life 
and death. Murder in the Cathedral, based 
on a theme drawn from a remote histori- 
cal epoch, illuminates the condition of 
the modern world. By the time Eliot made 
his contribution to the theater, he had 
become converted to a new vision of life 
and therefore turned to religious themes 
for dramatic development. Reviving the 
original ritualistic function of the drama, 
he attempts to communicate overtones of 
the spiritual reality that is beyond the 
compass of rational language. As the re- 
sult of his suffering, the protagonist is 
made the bearer of supernatural grace, the 
agent who aids in the working out of a 
divine plan. 
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Murder in the Cathedral celebrates the 
spiritual triumph of a martyr of the 
Church. As soon as Thomas arrives on the 
scene, he sets the mood of the play, which 
is in keeping with his mystical insight 
“that acting is suffering/And suffering is 
action.” Throughout, Thomas speaks in 
the pregnant paradoxes that constitute 
the language of the mystic whose vision 
soars beyond the confines of the practical 
world. Thomas resists ali the solicitations 
of the Tempter, for he believes that there 
can be no worldly order not controlled by 
God. The invitation to ease and plenty, 
the promise of power in the present and 
holiness in the hereafter, the glory of 
sainthood, martyrdom as the road to 
heavenly grandeur—he spurns all these 
temptations, conquering his own desires, 
his sinful pride, his soul’s sickness. When 
he preaches in the Cathedral on Christ- 
mas morning, he stresses the idea that the 
true martyr is the one who subordinates 
his will completely to God. 

In Part II, the hour of martyrdom ap- 
proaches, and the Chorus points to the 
horror that covers the sky. They are giv- 
ing voice to the obscene corruption of 
Nature, the death in flowers, the worm in 
the soil, the birds of prey, the fact of 
putrefaction. Thomas tells them of the 
moment of illumination when they shall 
come to understand God’s purpose. Hu- 
mankind, he declares, “cannot bear very 
much reality.” When the Priests announce 
that his murderers are coming, he replies 
that they have been coming all his life. 
It is then, when he is convinced that all 
things are proceeding, as ordained, to a 
joyful consummation, that the Chorus 
cries out: 
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The agents of hell disappear, the human, they 
shrink and dissolve 

Into dust on the wind, forgotten, unmemor- 
able; only is here 

The white flat face of death, God’s silent 
servant, 

And behind the face of Death the Judgment 

And behind the Judgment the Void, more 
horrid than active shapes of bell; 

Emptiness, absence, separation from God ; 

The horror of the effortless journey, to the 
empty land 

Which is no land, only emptiness, absence, the 
Void, 

Where those who were men can no longer 
turn the mind 

To distraction, delusion, escape into dream, 
pretence, 

Where the soul is no longer deceived, for there 
are no objects, no tones, 

No colours, no forms to distract, to divert the 
soul 

From seeing itself, foully united forever, 
nothing with nothing, 

Not what we call death, but what beyond 
death is not death, 

We fear, we fear. 


This is the fear of death that torments 
the mind of the masses, but Thomas meets 
his end bravely, like a martyr. His deci- 
sion is one not made in time. He has given 
his life to the law of God that is exalted 
infinitely above the law of man. When 
the murder is committed, it is the Chorus 
that points to the collective guilt of man- 
kind, the world that is wholly foul. Then, 
ironically, the Knights come forward out 
of history to justify their deed and defend 
the ethics of violence. 

In The Family Reunion, as in Murder in 
the Cathedral, Eliot develops a “religious” 
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theme. Though the tone of the dialogue 
in The Family Reunion is that of upper- 
middle-class life in contemporary Eng- 
land, the spiritual struggle the characters 
pass through is timeless, classless, uni- 
versal. The play elaborates the universal 
theme of evil and its expiation, the evil 
that dwells in every human heart. Eliot 
presents a hero who portrays modern 
man’s desperate struggle for salvation. 
The drama of redemption is worked out 
in the conscience of Harry. There is no 
concrete proof that he murdered his wife; 
he is guilty of the evil wish to kill her, 
in the same way that his father had 
dreamed and schemed to get rid of Amy. 
That is why he must struggle with him- 
self and fight off the furies that pursue 
him. 

T. S. Eliot has caught a vision of horror 
which has shaped not only his work but 
also the direction his life has taken. This 
“numinous” experience, as embodied in 


his plays, divides itself, roughly, into two 
parts. First comes the perception of the 
massive indifference of Nature, with its 


alien skies, imperturbable stars, and 
frightening infinite spaces. Each man, a 
finite particle, is hurtled dizzily through 
time to the doom of death from which 
there is no returning. Under such a dis- 
pensation, life seems meaningless, singu- 
larly empty and futile, a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. While the poet beholds this sight 
of the horror that lies beyond this relati- 
vistic, secular, depressingly banal word, 
the people proceed with their practical 
concerns, the round of getting and spend- 
ing, eating and enjoying, pursuing the 
pleasures of the flesh and the feverish dis- 
tractions of the moment, indifferent to 
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questions of sin or guilt, content to fritter 
their life away without faith in God or 
a redemptive vision of eternity. 


THE SECOND PART comes as a reaction 
against the first. It represents an effort to 
release the soul from bondage to time and 
prepare it for redemption: an experience 
of transcendence, of wordless communion 
with the unitive ground of being. Eliot’s 
early poetry is filled with symbols revela- 
tory of this spiritual crisis: this inner 
dying and the anguish it calls forth. 
Eliot’s one experiment in the dramatic 
genre at this stage was Sweeney Agonistes, 
a fragment which is introduced by a quo- 
tation from Choephoroi: “You don’t see 
them—but I see them: they are hunting 
me down, I must move on.” Then came 
Eliot’s conversion, when he found refuge 
under the sheltering wings of the Tradi- 
tional Church. Yet the memory of “the 
horror,” once experienced, never entirely 
leaves the one who is redeemed. Every- 
thing Eliot writes is instinct with his own 
spiritual conflicts. 

In The Family Reunion, all the charac- 
ters pass through some “numinous” expe- 
rience. The play is full of symbolism: 
light and darkness, curtains and windows, 
the Furies. At the opening of the play, 
Amy has come to see that what she once 
took for granted—the Sun, the Light— 
when she was young, has taken on new 
fearful meanings now that she is old. But 
the others, with the exception of Harry, 
who arrives later, are still unawakened, 
and the vacuousness of their life serves to 
intensify the horror. Agatha, who is the 
mouthpiece of the higher truths, the voice 
of the horror transcended, says: 
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When the loop in time comes—and it does not 
come for everybody— 

The hidden is revealed, and the spectres show 

themselves. 


It is Agatha who sees the pattern that is 
working itself out in all these prepara- 
tions to instal Harry at Wishwood and 
all the plans to insure his future happiness. 

Harry’s first words reveal his disturbed 
state of mind. He feels that he is being 
stared at by eyes through a window, and 
he cries out (it is the voice of Eliot call- 
ing out to his lost generation) : 


Can’t you see them? You don’t see them, 
but I see them, 
And they see me. 


The Eumenides represent the furies born 
of a stricken conscience, the infernal tor- 
ments of those not yet redeemed by the 
vision of God. But the others in the fam- 
ily, the unawakened, keep on talking as 
if nothing has happened. How can he 
make them understand the unimportance 
of events? He declares: 


You have gone through life in sleep, 
Never woken to the nightmare. 1 tell you, 
life would be unendurable 
If you were wide awake. 


Though he realizes beforehand they can- 
not and will not understand, he tries to 
draw a picture of the horror of life when 
people live without direction and a sense 
of purpose. 


The partial anesthesia of suffering without 
feeling 

And partial observation of one’s own 
automatism 
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While the slow stain sinks deeper through the 
skin 

Tainting the flesh and discolouring the bone— 

This is what matters, but it is unspeakable. ... 


This is indeed the heart of the matter. 
There is no escape from this unspeakable 
horror. Wherever one flees, one is still 
alone. That is why Harry feels he pushed 
his wife overboard; he was trying to re- 
verse the senseless automatism of his life. 
The others remain fixed in the delusion 
that somehow they will be immune, ex- 
ceptions to the universal fate. The worldly 
are also aware of the horror, the noises in 
the cellar, the presences at the window, 
the shadows gathering ominously in the 
darkness, but they make every effort to 
hide the truth, not to open the door or 
draw the curtain aside, for then they 
would become unsure of what is real or 
unreal. They must insist that the world is 
what they imagine it to be. 

The complications of the plot in The 
Family Reunion are relatively unimpor- 
tant. What is important is its religious 
meaning. Harry feels that he is lost, that 
he has reached the end of his strength and 
cannot move forward another step. He 
has joined the legion of the hopeless, the 
damned. Though all that haunts him may 
be a dream, the dream itself is real. Harry 
knows that he will find no redemption at 
home. The Furies are forever after him; 
they are inside of him too, “in the nightly 
panic/Of dreaming dissolution.” How 
can others comprehend what he has gone 
through? They must see for themselves; 
otherwise they cannot enter that other 
world. Harry knows that he must face 
the Furies and fight them alone. Suffering 
has made him aware of deeper and higher 
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dimensions of consciousness. What the 
members of his family call the normal 
is merely the unreal and the unimportant. 
It is not his own life that lies in shattered 
ruins; he is but part of some monstrous 
aberration of all men throughout the 
world. Purged by suffering, Harry knows 
at last that the Eumenides are not simply 
outside. 

His business is not to run away but to 
seek. All men are fugitives and those who 
take the opposite direction—toward their 
true haven, the home of spiritual fulfil- 
ment—will seem to be running away. But 
where does one go from a world of in- 
sanity? The answer is: “Somewhere on 
the other side of despair.” This is the sec- 
ond stage of the journey all men must 
take: toward redemption through sacri- 
fice. This is the destiny he has always 
sought. He has crossed the frontier and 
been reborn. How can man safeguard 
himself against God? Agatha, in the last 
speech, points out the way toward salva- 
tion. If the crooked is to be made straight 
and the curse lifted, it must be through 
the intercession of those who set forth on 
the journey to redemption. 

The Cocktail Party is a further state- 
ment of Eliot’s new vision of salvation, 
but it includes at the same time a scath- 
ing criticism of the hollowness of modern 
life. The psychoanalyst in this play, who 
represents the all-seeing eye and mind of 
God, reveals the most uncomfortable 
truths about the self. Patiently he ana- 
lyzes the marital conflict between Edward 
and Lavinia. Edward has lost touch with 
the person he thought he was and has sud- 
denly been reduced to the status of an 
object. Like the other members of society, 
he has become depersonalized, an automa- 
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ton in an air-conditioned nightmare. He 
possesses a body but he lacks a sense of 
identity. Edward has to set out on a quest 
for his real being. This is another aspect 
of the quest that Eliot deals with: the 
search for personal identity, the attempt 
to define the essence of the self as it flows 
through time, changeable in structure 
and yet basically the same. The one thing 
the self must resist, if it is to retain its 
integrity, is the fate of becoming mechan- 
ized, an object among objects. 

But Edward insists that he must find 
out what Lavinia is before he can dis- 
cover who he is. Must he always remain 
lost in the dark? The psychoanalyst re- 
plies that the sole purpose of remaining 
in the dark is to dispel the illusion that 
one was ever in the light. The other char- 
acters are also concerned with the nature 
of reality. Celia, with whom Edward has 
had an affair, finds that she was not real 
for him because he lacked reality himself. 
Not knowing his own mind, he is in- 
capable of loving. Edward is passing 
through the painful crisis of discovering 
that no man can run away from himself. 
It is the psychoanalyst who points out 
that people die to each other daily. The 
self is forever changing in relation to 
other selves in the continuum of time. 
All this is designed to drive home the 
point that many a husband and wife are 
only pretending that they are not stran- 
gers to each other—a theme that is fur- 
ther explored in The Confidential Clerk. 
Both Lavinia and Edward have made some 
shattering discoveries about themselves. 
Edward declares: 


Why could I not walk out of my prison? 
What is hell? Hell is oneself, 
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Hell is alone, the other figures in it 

Merely projections. There is nothing to escape 
from 

And nothing to escape to. One is always 
alone. 


Here is a conception of hell altogether 
different from Sartre’s interpretation of 
hell as being other people. 

Edward confesses to Reilly what it is 
that troubles him so acutely: he has ceased 
to believe in his own personality. Edward 
cries out: “I am obsessed by the thought 
of my own insignificance.” In trying to 
get to the root of his malady, Edward 
discovers that there is a form of suffering 
which exceeds the worst pain the body is 
made to endure. It is not the death of 
the body but the death of the spirit that 
he finds so terrifying. He wishes to be 
sent to the sanatorium, but people like 
Edward, who are eternally self-deceived, 
cannot enter the sanatorium. The analyst 
tells Edward that most people must make 
the best of a bad job. The only exceptions 
are the saints, and it is they who go to 
the sanatorium. Lavinia and Edward can- 
not break away from the world of 
illusion. 

Then Celia comes to the psychoanalyst 
for help. She feels perfectly well, as far 
as her responses are concerned, but her 
sense of reality is irreparably damaged; 
she is lost in a dark wood and cannot find 
her way out. She has nothing to work for 
or live for. The world around her seems 
“all a delusion.” In fact, she would prefer 
to believe that there is something wrong 
with her rather than with the world it- 
self. For she can be restored to “normal- 
ity.” It is then that the analyst raises the 
question of what constitutes “normality.” 
Celia has suddenly and overwhelmingly 
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become aware that she has always been 
alone, “that one always is alone.” Another 
symptom she suffers from is a sense of sin, 
though not sin in the conventional sense. 
What she feels is an inner emptiness, and 
now she is driven by the need to atone. 

The psychoanalyst declares that she 
can be cured but she must choose the 
form of treatment. He can lead her to 
make the adjustment to the common 
human condition. Many return to the 
past situation, which they call being 
“normal,” living unregenerately in time, 
taking all things for granted, avoiding 
excessive expectation and becoming toler- 
ant of themselves and others. In a world 
ruled by greed, stupidity, violence, and 
madness, that is a good life, but it is not 
the best life. The second way of life is 
the mystical life of renunciation and self- 
transcendence. One must finally choose 
between these two paths. 


The second is unknown, and so requires 
faith— 

The kind of faith that issues from despair. 

The destination cannot be described; 

You will know very little until you get there; 

You will journey blind. 


Celia decides to go to the sanatorium. 
She is willing to suffer in order to trans- 
cend the human condition. In the last 
scene, at the cocktail party, we learn 
what has happened to Celia. She joined 
an austere order and was sent to Kinkanja, 
where she was crucified near an anthill. 
Her suffering, though ghastly, is part of 
the design. To suffer a violent death is a 
triumphant affirmation of her destiny. 
Each one must accept the past and, by ac- 
ceptance, change its meaning. The psy- 
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choanalyst sums up the theme of the play 
by quoting these lines: 


For know there are two worlds of life and 
death: 

One that which thou beholdest; but the other 

Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live 

Till death unite them and they part no more. 


Even in The Confidential Clerk, Eliot’s 
most secular and “realistic” play, the 
same symbolic motifs of “the quest” are 
sounded. The old dramatic convention 
of the foundling in search of his father 
and mother is used as a springboard for 
the exploration of the high mysteries of 
the self. The so-called real world of expe- 
rience, the universe of events, is con- 
trasted with the world of the spirit. 
Which is more real? What is the real self, 
and how is one to reach the heart of the 
mystery that is the other person? The 
fundamental theme of this play is based 
on the search of people to recover their 
lost integrity. Colby Simpkins, the new 
confidential clerk, frequently doubts the 
reality of the outer world. He is alone; 
his two worlds are unrelated, and there- 
fore both are unreal. It is Colby, too, 
who asks: “Does one ever come to under- 
stand anyone?” There is no end to this 
struggle to understand another person, 
for the other is forever changing. He is 
eager to find out what a person is, not 
who he is. People often play a part in 
order to satisfy the conception others 
have of them. When Colby learns the 
truth about his father, he is content to 
assume his humble destiny as a second- 
rate organist. 

Honestly and fearlessly Eliot faces the 
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horror of existence. He reveals the intense 
conflict that goes on within the self, its 
struggle to achieve unification; he por- 
trays, too, the shadow which observes 
everything and judges everything. What 
is this shadow? It symbolizes the knowl- 
edge of the futility that encompasses so 
much of modern life, the nothingness 
which waits for man at the end of the 
road, unless he chooses the way of salva- 
tion. Modern man is afraid of this shadow, 
of discovering his identity, of coming to 
grips with ultimate spiritual reality. 
Whereas the Existentialists maintain 
the tension of faith by clinging to their 
skepticism, fighting constantly to affirm 
the reality of a God they can never prove 
or know, Eliot does not believe that mys- 
tical certitude is beyond human reach. 
The Existentialists remain outside the 
Church; Eliot has entered it in all humil- 
ity. The Existentialists reject ritual and 
tradition, dogma and authoritative, in- 
spired truth; Eliot accepts them. Eliot pic- 
tures dramatically the self-defeating 
absurdity and anguish of the lonely, dis- 
integrated individual trying to find ful- 
filment in a life that is mechanical and 
meaningless. Only those who go beyond 
the finite and the relative are saved. 
Whether or not one accepts Eliot’s reli- 
gious solution, one cannot deny the crea- 
tive force with which, in his plays, he 
uses symbolism and myth to dramatize 
the desperate plight of modern man: his 
spiritual alienation, his loss of a sense of 
purpose, his quest for salvation through 
faith. Eliot highlights the drought and 
sterility of the waste land of modern life, 
but he also holds up a shining vision of 
the journey that must be taken if one 
is to emerge at the end spiritually saved. 
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Two Baseball Poems 


GEORGE ABBE 


Running Catch, Deep Center 


Boring within an ether far, 
air-dim and fronded with hair 
fair-floating, easy to push aside 

to ride the beauty under, 

to see the face of wonder—Look! 
the brook of ball-flight runs, 

suns in a flicker over my head 

to settle bright as fish in my glove. 


Give me the lazy turn of water sky, 

the high faces wheeling like hawks; 

from rocks sun-lounging drops the harsh 
bright rush of waterfall voices saying, 
praising my name. At barrier base 

I brace my running, stop, and turn, 
learning to whip the caught ball 

full of ease and power as though 

I know the tough can be casual, 

handled by pros, the big money riding it... 


Yet there, long on the air and rock 
athwart green water and lush sound 
my new-found maiden lies, the one 

I ran to stroke with the hand that made 
the day’s catch, the sky that brought 
her throat and breast to mine with bali 
that fell and found my open glove, 

her love... 


| 
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Long Throw from Third 


Diver in the gold-minted light of dust, 
you thrust your body long and calm 
far under, down, and rise 

to fly the surface 

with grace, 


to hurl 

the real might, 

white tempest bullet marked 

with spark of power welded in deep 

green sea of grass and muscled ships beneath. 
I leap in your act, up and high, to roof, 
tough stadium skyline, there hang, 

strong by my finger-tips, 

gripping a new world: 

bold outcry. 


I run 

among piston faces 

pacing their wild joy in bleachers, 

teach them | am the master-driver; 

I strike down the man who glanced me an insult once 
in subway; revolve on wrist and bicep 

set at center of this field 

on heel of umpire trapped, 

snapped by my iron 

hand. 
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The Tick of Time 


JOHN W. WILSON 


Drawings by ED BEARDEN 


THE TASTE of remembered loneliness was 
in his mouth as he lay in the afternoons 
in one of the upstairs rooms, feeling the 
light fingers of wandering south breeze 
stir along his cheeks and hands, feeling 
the dark, slow fingers of the boy as they 
ran the comb through the thin strands 
of his straight hair, and feeling also the 
quick pluck and the twitch of pain as 
the boy selected a gray hair and jerked. 

“Beecham,” he would say, “never mind 
them. Comb a little higher, boy.” 

Murmuring it, half asleep—and the 
boy would lift the comb and scratch 
gently at his scalp until Luther stirred 
and shifted. 

Remembered loneliness: the days 
empty, the nights long, and the hours 
quiet. Quiet now, so still in the afternoon. 
Quiet with the sound of dirt daubers 
building their mud nests along the mold- 
ing at the top of the wall. Quiet with 
the buzz of bumblebees outside the win- 
dow, with the muffled cawing of a crow 
flying toward the trees along the river, 
and with the unheard quiet sound of air 
touching and passing the fine hairs on 
the back of his hand—dquietness rising and 
falling like the breath of summer. And 
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he would sleep then, sometimes in the 
afternoons upstairs, completely relaxed 
in a short nap after the boy pulled away 
the comb and padded softly out of the 
room to leave him alone, remembering 
loneliness. 

When he waked an hour later he would 
lie motionless, blinking slowly at the 
ceiling until the quiet sounds came back 
to him and he heard them, one by one, 
and put them together into a pattern 
shaped on daylight, and then he would 
rise and go to the window (it had no 
screen) and look out. The bees rose 
window-high in the shadow of the house 
and the dirt daubers hesitated behind 
him where he blocked their path, or hov- 
ered outside, waiting, before coming in 
past him. Below, on the back porch, the 
boy would sit asleep or half asleep him- 
self. Beyond the yard and the barn, cows 
stood belly deep in water in the earthen 
tank and lay cud-chewing in the shade 
of the two oaks; and still farther he could 
see, in the fields toward the river, the 
light that flashed from hoes as the chop- 
pers moved down the rows of his cotton. 

Fully awake now and slightly blinded 
from the brightness outside, he would 
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turn from the window, take his hat from 
the bed and put it on, and walk down- 
stairs through the dim, empty house, his 
footsteps sounding loud enough on the 
bare stairs to alert the boy and have him 
sitting erect and watchful when Luther 
came out onto the back porch. 

“Go get the mare, Beecham,” he would 
tell the boy, and she would come led 
from the barn where she had been nuz- 
zling slobbered cobs in her feed box since 
dinnertime and stand hipshot, switching 
her tail in the shade at the end of the back 
porch while he lifted the saddle blankets 
and the saddle from where they had been 
stacked on the porch. The blankets would 
still be damp with the mare’s sweat from 
the morning, and they would make a slap- 
ping noise as he flung them across her 
back, but she would not stir from her 
stance, nor do more than shake her head 
to dislodge the flies that got under her 
jaw, mouthing the bridle at the same time 
to settle the bit again, having been freed 
of it to eat. The bridle was the only part 
of the gear that went to the barn with 
her at noon. 

The saddle on and cinched down, the 
mare would stand with her head raised 
while Luther grasped reins and a tuft of 
her mane and mounted. From the saddle 
he would look down at the boy on the 
porch. 

“You want to stay here, Beecham, or 
you want to ride with me down there?” 

And the boy, given the choice, would 
always answer, “Yes, suh; I just as soon 
go along.” 

Unless he was given a specific job to 
do there he would not stay with the empty 
house and the ash-dusting chickens in 
the yard and the barn that presented its 
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weathering boards to the sun and stared 
west, the open loft door making it one- 
eyed, all afternoon. 

Luther, turning in the saddle, would 
extend one foot through the stirrup so 
that it made a step for the boy to climb 
up on, and Beecham would swarm up 
from the porch with barefooted agility 
and settle himself on the edge of the 
blanket that stuck out from under the 
rear skirts of the saddle. 

“We better water her first,” Luther said 
invariably, and they would swing the 
mare out of the yard and let her walk at 
her own gait down to the tank where the 
cows turned heads to watch them come 
and then splashed slowly out of the shal- 
lows, leaving mudded trails as they heaved 
sucking feet out of the edge and went to 
the shade of the oaks, halfheartedly hook- 
ing there with lowered heads to establish 
their rightful places and drive the heifers 
out into the sun. 

Then, when the mare finished drink- 
ing and had lifted her head and had begun 
to chew the bit, Luther would swing her 
with the reins and they would ride off, 
Luther bending down from the saddle to 
open the gaps. 

They would follow the turnrows past 
his corn and his maize to the fields where 
his hired hands were chopping out his 
cotton. Under the hot sun of midafter- 
noon he would begin his second round of 
the day, circling his whole farm but stop- 
ping longest at the fields where he had 
people working, to sit there on his horse, 
perhaps with one leg swung up and 
hooked across the saddle horn, while the 
boy sat behind him. And they would 
make the round that way almost daily: 
the tall, lank white man and the small 
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black boy who combed dandruff out of 


his hair. 

He was in his fiftieth year, and rapidly 
approaching his fifty-first, as he rode the 
circuit of his farm daily (though he rode 
without Beecham on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays) from fence to fence, stop- 
ping at his own to look beyond them to 
the fences and cross-fences that stretched 
away across the level bottomland that 
joined him on the south and vanished into 
the shadows of trees on the little block 
of wooded pasture that bounded his prop- 
erty on the east. He stopped too on the 
banks of the river at the back of his 
land, looking far down at the stream run- 
ning low and bluegreen in the summer- 
time with the willow leaves and the white 
fluff from the cottonwoods mottling its 
surface. 
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“You catching any fish, Beecham?” he 
would ask the boy. “You got any lines 
out?” 

“Nawsuh. Papa got some, though. He 
got some th’ow lines in below that tree 
up yonder. He brought home a yella cat 
las’ night.” 

Rock Carter’s boy, and Luther knew 
as well as the boy how many lines Rock 
had in the river, but he liked to talk to 
him to hear the sound of their voices in 
the still shade where they pulled up under 
a tree to watch the slowly moving water. 
In the bright afternoon of sunshine and 
rasping cicadas and leaf-stirrings in the 
tree above them and the tentative crick 
of a cricket in some damp spot still left in 
the tall bermuda grass beneath them he 
liked to hear voices talking. He liked to 
hear the mare snort and hear the rattle 
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of the snaps against the rings of the bit 
as she shook her head to get rid of the 
flies. 

But they could not spend the entire 
afternoon there, under the shade of the 
willows and the cottonwoods, and not 
having gone there under any stronger 
pretext than to look at water, Luther 
would sense the boy shifting uncomfort- 
ably behind the saddle where he straddled 
the broad back of the mare and he would 
bring the pressure of the reins against 
the mare’s neck and turn her away from 
the grass and the shade and into the sun- 
shine. 

They would ride then, slowly, back to 
the fields where he had people working, 
and the mare’s unshod hooves would make 
soft noises in the dust as she walked 
unconcerned with her direction and in- 
tent on keeping behind the bit the mouth- 
ful of long bermuda grass she had cropped 
as her head was lifted to leave. 


Pulling up on the turnrow at the ends 
of the rows where the choppers were 
working, Luther would slouch down in 
the saddle again, sometimes first hooking 
his knee up over the horn and using the 
sole of his shoe to scratch the match to 
light his cigarette. He would become 


absent-minded then, looking down the 
rows toward the people who were work- 
ing back toward him, and he might for- 
get Beecham until the boy would say to 
him: 

“Can I get down now, Mr. Luther?” 

“Go ahead,” Luther would tell him, 
and he would hardly notice when the boy 
slid down without canting the saddle, 
sometimes no more than catching briefly 
at the skirts to slow his fall a little. Once 
when Beecham slid down freely, his back 
to the mare, he stumbled when he hit 
the ground and fell to his knees. That 
time, Luther roused and called down to 
him: 

“Don’t get off on the wrong side like 
that, boy; she’s liable to kick at you.” 

Sitting there, Luther would wonder 
briefly if the dirt was not burning the 
boy’s bare feet, remembering well enough 
how his own had kept to the shade of cot- 
ton leaves when he went to the fields 
barefoot in summer, and he would re- 
member that the rows ran that way one 
time, lengthwise the present turnrow, and 
his daddy let him have an acre of cotton 
over there for his own when he was six, 
and he had cut corn tops with Henry 
Vance right here in this same field when 
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they were twelve, maybe fourteen years 
old, and he had a full stand of corn here 
—thick-leaved and rich—the spring he 
got married, but it got burned up in the 
summer. 

He had taken to counting back, dur- 
ing the afternoons that he rode out and 
circled his fences and his fields, telling off 
the years up to this fifty-first one that 
now so closely stared him in the face. He 
caught at them all and tried to call out 
something from each to remember it, and 
that way he added them up. The slow 
pulse of the seasons, the rise and fall of 
quietness and the tick of time. The bare 
death of winter and the moist, slow 
springing of new growth in the spring- 
time.The barren drought of aging sum- 
mer, and the short renewal of the grass 
in the autumn after the withdrawal into 
itself, treasuring life in the inmost cells 
of its dry joints and roots. And the ten- 
sion and relaxation of the river: the deep 
red stream, the shallow blue one; the mix- 
ture of the two in the pulsing thread that 
coursed by him, touching his land and 
touching him, making him ever more 
conscious of it and extending him out- 
ward, upstream and down, beyond the 
bends of the banks... 

Catching them up that way, and call- 
ing them off, he would come to with a 
start, almost as if he had been drowsing, 
when he heard the chuck and the slight 
ring of hoes as the hands worked closer, 
and Rock Carter came to the end of his 
row and walked up beside the mare, push- 


ing his hat back on his head and mopping 
the sweat away with a crumpled red 
handkerchief. 

“God knows, Mr. Luther, it sho is hot.” 
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“You don’t have to tell me, Rock; I’m 
sitting right here.” 

They might talk about rain then: 
whether they needed any for the cot- 
ton, whether the pasture was dry. And 
so another summer was marked and defi- 
nitely placed in the procession of years 
that he counted, and he could wonder 
then how many more were left. How 
many does a man have, and how can he 
tell how much farther than half way he’s 
gone in those due him? 

In the late afternoon, with the sun 
notched by the trees that grew along the 
river bank, Luther would still be sitting 
on his horse far down toward the river 
edge of his land. He would hear the 
clinking trace chains as the teams were 
unhitched from the cultivators and 
started back up the turnrow toward the 
barn. He could see his house where it stood 
up two stories high and caught the sun 
in the west windows upstairs, which 
would glow with an orange light that 
seemed to come from the emptiness inside, 
and he would watch the windows light 
up with that touch of orange and wish 
that he would not be going back to stay 
there in the night by himself, remember- 
ing loneliness. 

Seeing the light as he started, he would 
follow the plow hands and the choppers 
back toward the barn. The air would be 
still and the day’s heat continued to rise 
up out of the ground, but the long 
shadows were gone and it would be full 
dusk before he dismounted at the lot gate 
and handed the reins to Beecham for the 
boy to lead the mare in to her stall and 
turn her over to Rock Carter for him to 
remove the saddle. 

As he walked across the back yard to 
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the house he could hear the rattle of har- 
ness taken off and hung on the slanting 
pegs set in the stout cedar posts that 
supported the beams of the barn. A couple 
of mules would already be rolling in the 
dust of the lot, grunting and thrashing 
to turn over on the ground and ease the 
discomfort of sweat-matted hair, and be- 
fore he reached the back porch he might 
hear the thump of ear corn poured into 
the troughs and the nickering of the 
mules as they got up and shook them- 
selves and walked into the barn to eat. 

Then, in a little while, it would be dark, 
darker in the house than outside, and 
Beecham would be gone home with Rock, 
and the plow hands and the choppers 
gone, and his supper would be waiting in 
there on the table where Rock Carter’s 
wife had set it out before she left. He 
would go out on his front porch and sit 
in the dark sometimes for a long while, 
leaving his food to grow cold, looking 
out toward the road to town, maybe 
catching through the trees the gleam of 
a light from the choppers’ houses, and sit- 
ting there silently with one more cigarette 
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while he felt his own house towering up 
with the front door opening back into the 
empty darkness, smoking his cigarette 
down to a stub and flipping the end into 
the yard before getting up to go inside 
and turn on the light and eat, alone. 
Alone, he would awaken in the morn- 
ing and rise before sunup. He would dress 
and walk hard-footed down the stairs and 
hear the sound of his own heel-knocking 
inside the hollow house. He would go out 
into the yard and stand near the back 
fence, noticing the stars still shining in 
the morning while he urinated softly into 
the tall grass that grew against the wire. 
The mare, hearing him come out of the 
house, would nicker from the pasture just 
outside the barn lot and would come 
through the open gap to wait until Luther 
came into the lot and walked across it 
toward the barn. She would walk close 
behind him, tilting her ears forward, 
nickering, nuzzling at his back while he 
went to the crib and opened the door to 
go inside and dip the bucket into the bin 
of oats. Sometimes the mules would have 
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come up from the tank by the time he 
poured the mare’s grain into her feed box 
and sometimes he would have to go out 
into the lot again and thump the bottom 
of the bucket and whistle them up, but 
they would come, biting and kicking at 
each other, and each one would go to his 
stall and turn his head and nicker impa- 
tiently until Luther had poured oats into 
the trough. 

Then Luther would go back to the 
house and fix his own breakfast and eat 
it by the time the sun came up and the 
choppers and the plow hands began to 
arrive. 

And so he would repeat his morning 
and his circuit of the farm, returning to 
the house by noon to eat the lunch that 
Rock Carter’s wife prepared. After noon, 
seated on his front porch in the shade, 
reading slowly through the columns of 
his newspaper, he would remain until she 
came to the door behind him. 

“I’m through, Mr. Luther,” she would 
say. “I’m goin’ back to the field.” 

“All right,” he would answer without 
lifting his head, seemingly not having 
heard her come and not caring to hear 
her go. But almost every day, after a lapse 
long enough for her to have returned to 
the kitchen had she not stood waiting in 
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the doorway, he would turn to speak to 
her. 

“Send Beecham up here to the house 
when you get down there,” he would say. 

“Yessuh, Mr. Luther,” she would an- 
swer him, and leave the doorway and go 
through the hall and out the back way, 
and be gone. 

Upstairs, after a while, and sensing 
rather than hearing the boy come, Luther 
would call: 

“Beecham! Come up here, boy.” 

And the boy would mount the stairs 
silently on dark feet and come into the 
room and take up the comb from the 
dresser while Luther lay stretched full 
length on the bed with the pillow pulled 
well back under his neck so Beecham 
could move the comb freely through his 
hair and scratch gently at his scalp. 

“Beecham,” he would say, “comb a 
little higher, boy.” 

“Yessuh, Mr. Luther,” the boy would 
say sometimes. Sometimes he would say 
nothing, but the comb would move and 
the soft breeze would come in the win- 
dow, and the bees would buzz outside 
and the dirt daubers make their building 
noises inside until Luther dropped off, 
lips parted, breathing deeply just short 
of snoring, while the taste crept back into 
his mouth. 
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Morals, Manners, and Scott Fitz gerald 


W. M. FROHOCK 


NO JUDGMENT of F. Scott Fitzgerald is 
complete that does not take into account 
the following passage from The Great 
Gatsby: 


I wanted to get out and walk eastward 
toward the park through the sof¢ twilight, 
but each time I tried to go I became entangled 
in some wild, strident argument which pulled 
me back, as if with ropes, into my chair. Yet 
high over the city our line of yellow windows 
must have contributed their share of human 
secrecy to the casual watcher in the darkening 
streets, and I saw him, too, looking up and 
wondering. I was within and without, simul- 
taneously enchanted and repelled by the inex- 
haustible variety of life. [Italics mine. }* 


These lines are typical: they contain 
one of the sudden, deep insights into a 
character, and through the character into 
himself, that Fitzgerald could bring off 
when he was at his best; and at the same 
time the prose itself is so fuzzy, and in a 
way so vulgar, that the insight is almost 
lost in what may be described very liter- 
ally as the shuffle. 

Nick’s discovery that he is at once both 
spectator and participant is the insight, 
and since Nick is a projection of Fitz- 
gerald’s own personality the extension of 
the insight is automatic. Quite probably 


* Passages from Fitzgerald’s works are quoted by per- 
mission of his publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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this paragraph is the origin of Malcolm 
Cowley’s perception, which seems to me 
the most helpful any critic of Fitzgerald 
has yet given us, that Fitzgerald’s writing 
has a double point of view—one that of 
the inured metropolitan who sees and 
knows everything and is always on the 
inside, and the other that of a wistful 
youngster from Minnesota who is on the 
outside looking in and wondering what 
everything is really all about. In any event 
it sums up both Nick’s status in The Great 
Gatsby and Fitzgerald’s role as novelist. 
And yet it is almost hidden by the kind 
of curious fumbling that goes on within 
a Fitzgerald sentence. 

For in spite of the fundamentally deep 
perception, a great deal in the passage is 
simply not right. Why does the twilight 
have to be “soft”? What necessity makes 
the argument “wild” as well as “strident” 
and capable of pulling “‘as if with ropes”? 
What work is done by “high over the 
city”? Or by “darkening”? And, above 
all, why must he be enchanted by “the 
inexhaustible variety of life”? If they 
were alone in the passage we could pass 
by “soft” and “wild,” since they are 
under very little stress and the eye slides 
easily by them; but “as if with ropes” is 
set off syntactically in its sentence and 
does stop the eye—and then it turns out 
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that the eye has stopped for very little. 
“High over the city” isn’t even true of 
the situation, for this strident party is 
taking place in an ordinary apartment 
house at about the same !evel with most 
apartment houses in a city that happens 
to be built on the vertical: it’s a stereo- 
type from the pseudo-poetry of the 
Metropolis. “Darkening” probably would 
not bother us if it were by itself, but in 
the context, following “soft” twilight 
and the yellow-lighted windows, it joins 
in creating the effect of low-priced poetry. 
And finally, ending the terminal sentence 
of a paragraph that builds toward it as 
to a climax, comes the egregious cliché— 
that Fitzgerald must have been the mil- 
lionth person to write—about the “inex- 
haustible variety of life.” 

Of course, since Nick is the narrating 
character in The Great Gatsby this prose 
can be blamed on him: for The Great 
Gatsby to be the kind of novel it is, the 
narrating character has to have a well- 
defined personality of his own, and in a 
dramatic characterization a man is as 
such what he says as what he does. One 
could, in other words, defend Fitzgerald’s 
prose by the argument that Nick is the 
kind of young man who goes about talk- 
ing of soft twilights, darkening streets, 
and the inexhaustible variety of life. But 
one had better not try, because as the 
novel goes on Nick turns out to be a much 
sharper, more intelligent young man, with 
far better taste than such language sug- 
gests. And besides, Fitzgerald is quite ca- 
pable of the same kind of lapse when he 
is unmistakably speaking with his own 
voice, with no issue of characterization 
present. For example, this passage from 
Tender Is the Night: 
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The studio manager opened a small door 
in a blank wall of a stage building and with 
sudden, glad familiarity Rosemary followed 
him into half darkness. Here and there figures 
spotted the twilight, turning up ashen faces 
to her like souls in purgatory watching the 
passage of a mortal through. There were whis- 
pers and soft voices and, apparently from afar, 
the gentle tremolo of a small organ. Turning 
the corner made by some flats, they came upon 
the white crackling glow of a stage, where a 
French actor—his shirt front, collar, and cuffs 
tinted a brilliant pink—and an American 
actress stood motionless face to face. They 
stared at each other with dogged eyes, as 
though they had been in the same position 
for hours; and still for a long time nothing 
happened, no one moved. A bank of lights 
went off with a savage hiss, went on again; 
the plaintive tap of a hammer begged admis- 
sion to nowhere in the distance; a blue face 
appeared among the blinding lights above, 
called something unintelligible into the upper 
blackness. Then the silence was broken by a 
voice in front of Rosemary. 


Once more the italics are mine, and this 
time there can be no question about the 
responsibility for the phrases underlined: 
the sights and sounds reported in the 
passage come in upon the consciousness of 
Rosemary, but we are not apprehending 
them through her. The passage separates 
us from and objectifies her; we hear and 
see what she does but not as it is reflected 
through her personality; we are observ- 
ing her as she moves about the studio. 
The line about the “ashen faces” turning 
up toward her “like souls in purgatory 
watching the passage of a mortal through” 
does not report her interpretation of a 
visual image any more than the hammer 
tap plaintively begging “‘admission to no- 
where in the distance” reports her inter- 
pretation of an auditory one. They are 
Fitzgerald’s. 
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Like the passage from The Great 
Gatsby we were contemplating a moment 
ago, this one is certainly the work of an 
unusual writer. The “feel” of the studio 
comes home with an immediacy such as 
few of Fitzgerald’s contemporaries ever 
achieve, largely because of the palpable 
authenticity of the color-impressions: the 
blue face above, the pale faces below, the 
pink of the actor’s costume, the “crack- 
ling” white of the lights on the stage, 
the intensity of the lights in general— 
conveyed, curiously, by the ear rather 
than the eye. This is the kind of writing 
that the word authenticity was invented 
for. 

And yet, right in the middle of every- 
thing, the ashen faces and the hammer... 
But here, because the problem isn’t com- 
plicated by problems of dramatization 
and the Jamesian “point of view,” one 
sees more easily what is going wrong. Fitz- 
gerald’s prose relaxes when he is tempted 
to use more qualifiers than he needs. 

In a time when writers are so intent 
upon rendering exact sensations, and bent 
upon emphasizing each sensation’s uni- 
queness, overqualification is of course a 
generally shared habit, and we are justified 
in regarding it as a characteristic trait of 
the period’s style rather than as a fault. 
Faulkner, for instance, heaps on qualifiers, 
especially his homemade adjectives and 
adverbs, until the reader is dizzy. But 
there is a signal difference: each of the 
qualifiers—when Faulkner is at his best-— 


re-emphasizes the uniqueness of the ex- 


perience he is writing about. Fitzgerald’s 
sometimes add to nothing but the length 
of his sentence and, as in this passage from 
Tender Is the Night, do not carry their 
own weight. And so Fitzgerald’s writing 
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is not what his friend Hemingway liked 
to call “clean, and hard, and true.” Hem- 
ingway’s notion was that when every ele- 
ment in a sentence was there out of a 
kind of dynamic necessity, then the writ- 
ing had “integrity.” The passages from 
The Great Gatsby and from Tender Is the 
Night do not have “integrity” in this 
sense, precisely because all of the writing 
does not respond to this feeling of inter- 
nal necessity. 

Why not? Probably the difference lies 
in the way Hemingway and Fitzgerald 
conceived their audiences. Hemingway 
writes with his admirable unity of tone 
because he thinks of his readers as an en- 
tirely homogeneous group. The taste that 
underlies Hemingway’s prose may dis- 
please many, but at least it is a single 
taste; even when he exaggerates the char- 
acteristics of his style until he sounds like 
a parody of himself, as I think he does in 
To Have and Have Not, the unity of taste 
is still present. Hemingway started that 
way: both The Sun Also Rises and The 
Torrents of Spring are written for a small 
group of initiates who already know the 
language and the basic emotions, and will 
understand the inexplicit references. He 
has always been willing, as the many side 
remarks of Death in the Afternoon tes- 
tify, to exclude from his audience readers 
who, he feels, do not belong. If it is true 
that he told someone that Across the 
River was written “for us old bastards,” 
the remark is very much in point here. 
So are his many remarks about critics: 
in Hemingway’s mind many of them just 
aren’t in his audience. 

Fitzgerald did not lack the talent to 
achieve a unity of tone like Hemingway’s. 
One page beyond the place where Rose- 
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mary enters the studio, we get this pas- 
sage: 


Five minutes passed—Brady talked on while 
from time to time the Frenchman shifted his 
feet and nodded. Abruptly, Brady broke off, 
calling something to the lights that startled 
them into a humming glare. Los Angeles was 
loud about Rosemary now. Unappalled, she 
moved once more through the city of thin 
partitions, wanting to be back there. But she 
did not want to see Brady in the mood she 
sensed he would be in after he had finished 
and she left the lot with the mood still upon 
her. The Mediterranean world was less silent 
now that she knew the studio was there. She 
liked the people in the streets and bought her- 
self a pair of espadrilles on the way to the 
train. 


This prose is so obviously right, so 
clearly keyed to its own internal necessi- 
ties, so “‘clean, and hard, and true,” that 
there can be no question of Fitzgerald’s 
ability to write prose “of integrity.” But 
it is prose like this that he failed to write 
consistently. And I think we know why. 

At a point in history when the editors 
of the New Yorker were making the 
epochal announcement that their maga- 
zine would not be written and edited for 
“the old lady from Dubuque,” Fitzgerald 
was writing for an audience which may 
possibly have included the old lady her- 
self and most certainly included her half- 
emancipated daughters. This need not 
mean—and I don’t mean-—that Fitzgerald 
pandered deliberately to a taste which 
demanded that paragraphs end with 
soggy phrases about the infinite variety 
of life. Mizener’s biography shows what a 
conscientious workman he was and just 
how much he wanted to avoid that kind 
of pandering. But he was caught in a sort 
of trap, and he knew it. 
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On the last page of the notes that 
Fitzgerald made for The Last Tycoon, and 
that Edmund Wilson has published with 
the draft of that novel, appear two very 
revealing items: first, “Tragedy of these 
men was that nothing in their lives had 
really bitten deep at all. Bald Hemingway 
characters”; and second, “Don’t wake the 
Tarkington ghosts.” From the two notes 
we need only extract the names of the 
two novelists. There was a taste abroad in 
the country which had been formed by 
writers like Booth Tarkington, just as 
there was a taste, forming though not yet 
fully formed, for writing reflecting the 
more rigid standards of men like Heming- 
way. The broad American audience for 
which Fitzgerald wrote shared both tastes, 
in varying proportions. And Fitzgerald 
shared them, too. It was implicit both in 
Fitzgerald’s subject matter and in the 
stance he assumed regarding it that he 
should share both tastes. 

For, as one looks back from 1955, he 
seems to have been a sort of Kilroy: 
wherever you went, he had been there. 
(Perhaps you wanted to go there, really, 
because he had been there.) He had writ- 
ten about how it felt to go to college— 
and when you got to college yourself Fitz- 
gerald’s Princeton was the standard your 
college fell short of. (Even Princeton fell 
short of Fitzgerald’s Princeton, it ap- 
pears.) Also, you discovered, he knew the 
inside story of the emancipated younger 


generation—and told it inordinately well. 
In brief, he was also the man who had 
been to West Egg—and even if you lived 
on Long Island you might never have 
seen West Egg long and steadily enough 
to see it whole, but you knew a great 
deal about how it was to live there be- 
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cause The Great Gatsby had initiated you 
into the Myth of the Very Rich, a potent 
myth which still retains some of its power 
even today. Later still he wrote about 
life in Paris and in those villas that lay 
along the beach between Golfe Juan and 
Mentone and that you saw from the win- 
dows of the tourist bus that whisked you 
along the Corniche drive. And last of all 
he was the man who had seen Hollywood 
and could have given you the life there, 
too, if only he had had the chance to do it. 


THIs Is ALL another way of saying that 
Fitzgerald’s subject was, fundamentally, 
the heterogeneous nature of American 
culture, which he interpreted to a reader 
who was not only interested in but also 
personally involved in the heterogeneity. 
In this sense that his novels are Epistles 
to the Gentiles, they exploit the central 
vein that has furnished the material for 
most of the superior American fiction of 
our time. We talk about the uniqueness 
of Henry James, and the way he packs 
his heroes off into the alien world of 
Europe so that we can see both them and 
the conflict of cultures more clearly, but 
if James is unique it is certainly not be- 
cause he transports his characters from 
one culture to another. The same thing 
is done repeatedly in American novels— 
except for the crossing of salt water. 
Charley Anderson in The Big Money, Eu- 
gene Gant in Of Time and the River, 
Danny O’Neill in Farrell’s big tetralogy 
are all, culturally, displaced persons. These 
particular ones move from country to 
city, like Edna St. V. Millay getting ready 
to burn her candle at both ends, but char- 
acters like Carol Kenicott and people like 
Robert Frost move essentially in the other 
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direction, while Robert Penn Warren’s 
characters, and Steinbeck’s, and Cald- 
well’s, sometimes move from one culture 
to another merely by climbing over to the 
next ridge. 

So much of our literature gets its 
themes from our multiplicity of culture 
lags that we should know a great deal 
more about this subject than we do. These 
lags seem to be a function of the size of 
the country itself. For half a dozen rea- 
sons at least—the existence of the fron- 
tier being one and economic pressures an- 
other—various parts of the country de- 
veloped culturally at different rates, with 
the various cultural developments more 
or less out of communication with each 
other. The reasons do not concern us di- 
rectly here and may safely be left to the 
social scientists. One of the latter, David 
Riesman, however, has tucked away in his 
Lonely Crowd a sentence which sums up 
what does directly concern us: “And of 
course, no nation is all of a piece, either 
in its population characteristics or its 
economy—different groups and different 
regions reflect different stages of devel- 
opment, and social character reflects these 
changes.” 

Precisely! And what much of Ameri- 
can literature is about is our condition of 
being monumentally not all of a piece. 
A generation ago only the lucky grew up 
in America knowing what a good sym- 
phony sounded like or having seen a great 
painting in even an approximation of its 
true colors. Taste had to be formed with- 
out such advantages until electrical re- 
production and competent color printing 
processes developed. And what these lacks 
dramatized was the whole broad variation 
in taste, conduct, and aspirations which 
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made life in Pretty Prairie different from 
life in Bangor or Athens or Altoona. The 
condition has not yet disappeared: there 
is still—or was until the Curtain fell— 
more homogeneity of culture between 
Paris and Budapest than between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The Ameri- 
can who moves about—and it is an Amer- 
ican trait to move about-—faces one prob- 
lem of readjustment after another. 

I was wrong some five years ago to 
identify as completely as I did the feeling 
of loneliness one finds in much American 
fiction with the famous alienation of the 
Europeans. The quality and sources of the 
feelings are quite unlike, even when the 
expressions are closely similar. “Strangers 
and afraid” we may well be, but not “in 
a world we never made,” no, not by a 
long stretch. We produce at home the 
causes of our indigenous loneliness. There 
is nothing metaphysical in the sources of 
the feeling: Jay Gatsby is not lonely be- 
cause he feels that the human condition 
requires men to live under an empty 
heaven and out of communication with 
those around him. He is lonely because 
he has moved out of the Middle West. 

The school of American critics who are 
skeptical about our ever having a “true 
novel” in this country, because according 
to them the novel needs a society with a 
firm, recognized structure, are doubtless 
right to the extent that the novel thrives 
on the feeling of differences and tensions. 
But do the differences and tensions have 
to be social? I suspect very strongly that 
what the class structure of Europe does 
for the French and English novel is done 
for the American by tensions between 
our cultures. 

Fitzgerald’s subjects are the products 
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of these tensions; and his heroes Gatsby 
and Stahr, and less dramatically Dick 
Diver, are men who have, so to speak, 
crossed over some form of culture lag. 
Thus he was a kind of exoticist, if the 
bright, brittle life other people live, and 
you don’t, can be called exotic. And he 
wrote mostly for you, who hadn’t lived it. 
A part of him was your surrogate: this 
is one of the many implications of that 
luminous remark of Malcolm Cowley’s that 
there were two Fitzgeralds, the insider 
and also the outsider looking in—the out- 
sider was there representing you. The sig- 
nificance of the implication becomes clear 
when, once again, you put Fitzgerald be- 
side Hemingway, and The Great Gatsby 
beside The Sun Also Rises. Jake Barnes 
tells you his story in a tone that assumes 
you know as well as he does what the cen- 
tral experience is all about. This kind of 
complicity between author, character, 
and reader is what Fitzgerald’s stance will 
not let him achieve. In The Great Gatsby, 
in Tender Is the Night, and (one gathers 
from the notes even more than from the 
published draft) in The Last Tycoon, the 
characters of Nick, Rosemary, and Cecilia 
Brady are on the scene but not completely 
of it; they stay near the outer edge to 
help the reader see in. Fitzgerald felt the 
need for such characters so strongly that 
in The Last Tycoon he was going to all 
sorts of extra effort rounding off Cecilia’s 
character even though, from the nature 
of the story, it is hard to see how he could 
ever have contrived to keep her constantly 
in the position that mandarin criticism 
calls “the point of view.” In all three 
novels the reader is meant to be a de- 
tached spectator, with an intermediary 
between himself and the action, remote 
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from what goes on, uninvolved enough to 
permit him to contemplate it and moralize 
about it—never tempted to sit down in 
the road beside the wounded hero who 
points his machine gun at the spot the 
Fascist tanks will momentarily have to 
cross. 


FITZGERALD owes a part of his current 
reputation as a moralist to an accident in 
the history of literary taste. No writer’s 
stock had fallen lower than his during the 
grimly proletarian thirties. Even his sub- 
ject matter seemed to have disappeared: 
bobbed hair had become a convenience, 
not an emblem, and the flapper had either 
rolled up her stockings or taken them off 
entirely in protest against the alarming 
aggressions of Japan. He returned to 
popularity in the vastly different climate 
of the later forties, under the protecting 
auspices of Henry James. 

The James revival had been on for a 
good ten years, possibly even more, and 
had left a noticeable mark on the serious 
reading public. The new age demanded a 
novel animated by ethical concerns, and 
preferably one in which the action was 
refracted toward the reader through a 
“central moral consciousness,” especially 
if it was written in “scenes.” Such was 
the model James provided, and to critics 
who liked to define fiction as “the order- 
ing of events by the moral imagination,” 
The Great Gatsby, in particular, recom- 
mended itself highly. It had Nick at the 
center; it used a “scenic technique”; it 
incited its reader to meditate upon Values. 
Thus a writer who for a while had been 
dismissed as a parasite writing about para- 
sites in College Humor suddenly returned 
to the top rank of American novelists. 
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He probably belongs there, or at least 
very near the top rank. But not as a 
moralist. I don’t mean that Fitzgerald, 
himself, wasn’t full of moral apprehen- 
sions; his private papers, as reflected in 
Mizener’s biography, show that he was, 
and The Crack Up is a monument to how 
our national Success-Failure ethic could 
shape a man’s image of himself. I do mean 
that what is of top rank in his novels is 
not the emblematic treatment of moral 
questions, as it is in James. 

Any faithful reader of James should 
know why, because James puts the reason 
down in black and white: it is a shame, 
he says in one of his essays on Flaubert, 
to have placed in the center of such novels 
as Madame Bovary and The Sentimental 
Education such “mean” moral consciences 
as Emma Bovary and Frédéric Moreau. 
Now mean is not a fair word for Nick, 
Rosemary, and Cecilia, but inadequate 
surely fits all three. Rosemary turns 
eighteen in the course of Tender Is the 
Night; Cecilia is possibly twenty, and still 
an undergraduate at Bennington; Nick is 
out of Yale and into Wall Street, but still 
too fresh from the outlands to understand 
what is happening across his side lawn. 
What each of them is busy trying to pick 
through is not the surface of a complex 
ethical situation but the eggshell of his 
own emotional and social inexperience; 
and, in addition, each of the young ladies 
is in love with the man whose tangled per- 
sonality she should, according to theory, 
be interpreting for us. The distance which 
separates such instruments of the “moral 
imagination” from one on the order of 
Lambert Strether is vertiginous. 

Actually, Fitzgerald was not so thor- 
oughly committed to the “central moral 
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consciousness” as the theory of the moral- 
istic novel requires. From his notes and 
scenarios for The Last Tycoon it is clear 
that he meant originally to have Cecilia 
narrate the action and thus rigidly restrict 
the point of view, but it is also clear from 
the finished parts of the book that this 
strategy had not appealed to him strongly 
enough to cause him to rebuild his story 
in a way that made its use plausible. Simi- 
larly, Rosemary serves as the point of 
view only in a relatively small section of 
Tender Is the Night, after which she be- 
comes merely another member of the 
story’s population. One has to conclude 
that while the temporarily central posi- 
tion of these characters is extremely im- 
portant to Fitzgerald, the reason for the 
importance is not connected with moral 
observation. For the character to be a use- 
ful means of indirect moral analysis he 
would have, obviously, to maintain his 
privileged position throughout the story, 
the end of which should be at the least 
as significant morally as the beginning. 
This leaves us with Nick, who does in 
fact maintain his position throughout The 
Great Gatsby, and is thus appropriately 
placed. But Nick is short on experience 
and short on moral perspective. If he 
comes to see the sterility and empty rot- 
tenness of Tom and Daisy and what they 
represent, he never does break through 
the murk to see Gatsby for what he is: 
a pitiful, romantic oaf. He misses, funda- 
mentally, the preposterousness of the yarn 
about the poor boy who beat his way to 
fortune because of his love for the girl 
who spurned him, and then got killed 
by the fortune. He misses it, quite clearly, 
because Fitzgerald missed it, and because 
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a good part of Fitzgerald’s audience could 
also be depended on to do the same. Some- 
how, the story of Gatsby’s career is all 
of a piece with the sensibility which did 
not object to ending a paragraph with a 
cliché on life’s “inexhaustible variety.” 

For its proper purpose, that sensibility 
was a perfectly useful one, but the proper 
purpose has to do less with morals than 
with manners. It is because Fitzgerald 
was dealing essentially with manners that 
he could work so hard on the “central” 
characters of two of his novels and then 
let them drop back out of their central 
positions. Their role is to introduce the 
reader to, and ease him into, a new and 
strange world; once he is acclimated their 
importance diminishes. They help him get 
the feel of a particular kind of life, and 
felt life is the substance of the novel of 
manners. James T. Farrell writes in one 
of his prefaces that his aim is to give “the 
precise content of life” in certain given 
conditions. He proceeds at length to 
adumbrate the content. Fitzgerald, in 
contrast, gives us the precise feeling of 
life. 

I doubt very much whether we dimin- 
ish his stature by defining his achieve- 
ment in this way. After all, he and Dos 
Passos, between them, gave us our abid- 
ing image of the Jazz Age; he and Hem- 
ingway, between them, gave us our 
image of the postwar Expatriates; alone 
he has given us the best image of success 
in Hollywood (even though it is incom- 
plete) just as alone he gave us the external 
image of the young American woman in 
moral revolt. These are four of the pre- 
siding images—or call them Myths—of 
a time, 
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I began with some remarks on Fitz- 
gerald’s style, a style which, in its de- 
fects, “wakes the Tarkington ghosts” 
and evokes an audience which was at least 
partly Tarkington’s. The two elements in 
the style—the sharp and the fuzzy—can 
be taken to correspond with an admirable 


Drugstore Opening 


HAROLD WITT 


ability to catch the feeling of things, on 
the one hand, and on the other a romantic 
inability, like Nick’s, to interpret them. 
Style was, in the meaning we have per- 
versely given to old Buffon’s phrase, the 
man himself, in his weakness and his 
strength. 


Insight arced me like the x of lights 
on the night of a drugstore opening— 
then moths, insane, veined and white 
ruby-eyed rattled on x-ray wings— 


the delicate, the weird bent of me was streaming 
like Doré’s falling angels out of grace 


down clouds through that electric beaming 
attracting crowds to the cross of commerce; 


orchids at the glass door of that hell of glass, 
unguents and gloss to cure despair— 

no turning sword Eve could not pass 

to tint innocent once more ber hair, 


and the lying labels seemed to be trying 
with tigers and riboflavin promises 
to smile while my moths were dying, 


sizzled outside hope’s premises. 


I wished the bright crisscross would stop, 
the dazzling druggist count up his coin— 
for it was over, that successful shop 
had sold me death’s dark magazine. 
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Lot’s Wife 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


She turned her head. 

All her past lay behind her, 

her friends and the house where her children had been born, 

the flowering fruit tree she had tended in the courtyard, 

the graves of her father and mother. 

There she had lain 

in her husband’s arms, 

there she had sat spinning late into the twilight, 

there combed and braided her daughters’ hair. 

Before her lay the unknown, 

a future as grim as a cliff, 

unweathered by experience, 

where as yet no root of tenderness had found cranny to grow in. 
The road lay before her as dark as the will of God, 

as harsh as his judgments. 

Her feet were bruised by stones and weary with climbing, 

the dust was in her gray hair, 

she turned for one last glimpse of the plain, 

of a flat white roof, the only shelter she knew, 

where even now her married daughters might be standing, 

their eyes shadowed under their hands, looking towards the mountains 
while a grandchild, half comprehending, waved a last greeting. 
Was old Lot mad, as their sons-in-law thought? 

Where he went, mad or sane, she would follow, 

but alas! for the parting! 

And turning back to the past, she was straightway denied all future, 
and made forever memorial to her tears. 
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Walk in the Moon Shadows 


JESSE STUART 


“WHERE are we goin’, Mom?” I said, look- 
ing up at my tall mother. “Where can we 
go when the moon is up and the lightning 
bugs are above the meadows?” 

Mom didn’t answer me. She was braid- 
ing Sophia’s hair. Sophia was my oldest 
sister, twelve years old with blue eyes, 
blonde hair, and tight lips. Sophia didn’t 
ask Mom any questions. She stood still, 
never moving her head while Mom fin- 
ished braiding her hair. Mom had dressed 
Sophia in a white dress and she wore a 
sash of red ribbon instead of a belt to her 
dress. The sash was tied in a big bowknot. 
Sophia was dressed like Mom dressed her 
when we went to Plum Grove’s Children’s 
Day once a year. 

Mom had scrubbed me from head to 
foot. She had used more soap and water 
than she had ever used before. There 
couldn’t have been a speck of dirt on me 
anyplace. Mom gave me the same kind of 
scrubbing she gave Sophia. That was the 
reason I asked her where we were going. 
Mom had combed my hair, parting it in a 
straight line, using the long comb for a 
straightedge to get the part straight. 

Mom had dressed me the way she al- 
ways had before Children’s Day. She put 
on me a little pair of pants that came to 
my knees and buttoned to my shirt. Mom 
made all of the clothes that we wore. 
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“There’s no use to go, Sal,” my father 
said. He was sitting in a rocking chair in 
the room where Mom was getting us ready. 
Now and then he would turn his head 
slowly and watch Mom for a minute. Then 
he would turn his head back and face the 
empty fireplace. ““You’re dressin’ the chil- 
dren for nothin’. They won’t be there 
when you go. They never have been at 
home.” 

“Just because we’ve gone before, Mick, 
and they weren’t at home, is not any sign 
they won’t be there on an evening as pretty 
as this one,” Mom said. “I'll keep on tryin’ 
until I catch them at home!” 

“Where are we goin’, Mom?” I asked 
again. 

“T’ll tell you later, Shan,” she said. 

“Sal, we’ve been there several times 
since we’ve been married and we’ve never 
found them at home,” my father said. 

“Where are we goin’, Mom?” I asked. 
Sophia remained silent, pressing her lips 
tighter than a turtle’s. “Who are these 
people we are goin’ to see?” 

“Never mind, Shan,” Mom said. “I must 
go in the other room and dress.” 

“Who are they, Pa?” I asked, turning 
to him when Mom left the room. 

“Just people you don’t know,” he re- 
plied. “But your mother and I know them. 
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And when we go to visit them, they’re 
never there.” 

“Where do they live?” I asked as Sophia 
made a face at me. 

“Up on a high hill,” he told me. 

Then I thought we might be going to 
see Sinnetts. They had two boys, Morris 
and Everett. If we went there, I’d have 
somebody to play with. Then, I thought 
we might be going to Welches. They had 
three boys, Jimmie, Walter, and Ernest. 
If we went there I’d have somebody to 
play with. But Sinnetts lived upon a little 
bank above Academy Branch and Welches 
lived in the saddle between the Buzzard- 
Roost Hills and the John-Collins Knolls. 
I thought we might be going to see Alf and 
Annie Dysard. They lived on a low Plum 
Grove hill and had a son, Jack, and I could 
play with him. I didn’t have a brother to 
play with. 

When Mom came from the backroom, 
she was dressed as fine as I had ever seen 
her dress. Mom’s black hair was combed 
and laid in a big knot on the back of her 
head. Her hair was held there with combs 
that sparkled in the half darkness when she 
walked to the far corner of the big room 
away from the kerosene lamp. She was 
wearing a blue dress trimmed in white 
frilly laces. She had worn this dress before 
to our Fourth of July Celebration in 
Blakesburg. My mother was beautiful. Pa 
looked at her and he didn’t turn away 
and look at the empty fireplace this time. 
He kept on looking at Mom. 

“T’ll take the children with me, Mick,” 
she said. ““You’d better go with us, Mick!” 

“I’ve gone there too many times al- 
ready,” he said. “I’ve been disappointed 
too many times. Sal, they’re never at 
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home. Not when we go. So I say: What is 
the use to go? If they can’t be at home, if 
we can never see them, why go and try to 
look them up? I don’t see any use of pest- 
ering friends who try to dodge us.” 

“T want our children to see them,”” Mom 
said. “Come, Sophia! Come, Shan!” 

“We're going to Sinnetts, Welches, or 
Dysards,” I said, happily. “Ill have some- 
body to play with.” 

Sophia made another face at me. She 
was trying to get me to keep still. 

“Do you know where we’re goin’, 
Sophia?” I asked. 

She didn’t answer me. 

“You’d better go too, Mick,” Mom said 
as she walked toward the front door of the 
big room with Sophia and me following 
her. “Mick, I think you want to go but 
you’re afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid to go either,” Pa said. 
“We've never had better neighbors. As 
friendly a people as we ever lived by. What 
would they have against me now? That’s 
where you’re wrong, Sal. I’m not afraid. 
I just don’t see any use of trying to catch 
them at home. I'll stay here this time and 
let you go.” 

We walked down the fieldstone rock 
walk in front of our big loghouse. Mom 
in front and Sophia and I behind. When 
we came to the winding joltwagon road 
that went up the hollow, I watched to see 
which way Mom would go. If she went up 
the hollow, we would be going to Sinnetts. 
If she went down the hollow we would 
be going in the direction of Dysards and 
Welches. Mom turned down the hollow 
on the joltwagon road. 

“Not to Sinnetts but to Welches or 
Dysards,” I said. “Ill get to play with 
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Jimmie, Walter, and Ernest. Maybe I'll 
get to play with Jack.” 

Mom didn’t say a word and Sophia 
didn’t make a face to keep me from talk- 
ing. Mom took big steps down the road 
and Sophia hurried to keep up with her 
and I had to run. Sophia was three years 
older than I was and she was taller. She 
could take longer steps. And I looked up 
at the moon in the high blue sky. It was 
a big moon the color of a ripe pumpkin I 
had helped my father gather from the 
newground cornfield and lay on a sled and 
haul home with our mule. There were a 
few dim stars in the sky but over the 
meadows, down where there were long 
moon shadows from the tall trees, thou- 
sands of lightning bugs lighted their ways, 
going here, there, and nowhere. Upon 
Press Moore’s high hill where Pa had found 
a wild bee tree, and cut his initial on the 
bark, a whippoorwill began singing a lone- 
some song. Somewhere behind us, I heard 
another whippoorwill start singing too. 

Less than a quarter-mile down the hol- 
low, an old road turned right. This road 
was not used except by hunters. And when 
we came to this road, Mom turned right. 

“Mom, where are we goin’?” I said. “We 
don’t go to Welches or Dysards that way. 
We can’t go anywhere on that road. Not 
anybody lives on it.” 

“That’s what a lot of people think,” 
Mom said. “But I know people do live 
on it.” 

“Do they have any boys?” I asked as I 
followed Mom over the old road, marked 
by gullies where the joltwagons once 
loaded with coal had rolled along, pulled 
by oxen and mules in years gone by. I'd 
never seen the oxen and mules pulling the 
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big coal wagons but Pa had told me about 
it when he had gone this way in the au- 
tumn to shoot rabbits and he had taken 
me along to carry them. 

“No, they don’t have any boys,” Mom 
said. 

“Then why did you want me to go, 
Mom?” I asked. 

“Shan, I want you to meet them and to 
remember,” Mom replied. “You might 
see something you will never see again.” 

“What’s that, Mom?” I asked as Sophia 
walked very close to Mom and she was as 
silent as one of the tall trees with the moon 
shadows. 

“Some old friends,”” Mom said. 

Mom wouldn’t tell us where we were 
going. If Sophia knew where we were go- 
ing she wouldn’t tell me. Sophia pretended 
that she knew. But I never believed that 
she did because she was afraid of the dark 
woods on each side of the dim moonlighted 
wagonroad. I watched Sophia step from 
lighted spot to lighted spot along the road, 
dodging the deep ruts and the dark long 
shadows. But the shadows and the ruts 
didn’t bother Mom. She walked proudly 
and she was as straight as an upright tree. 
She wasn’t afraid of dark shadows and 
deep ruts. Mom could step over the deep 
ruts easily. My mother wasn’t afraid of 
anything at night. She loved the night be- 
cause I had heard her say she did so many 
times. I’d heard her talk about old roads 
beneath the moon and stars, roads where 
people had walked, ridden horseback, and 
driven horses hitched to express wagons, 
surreys, hug-me-tights, and rubber-tired 
buggies. I’d heard her say she loved the 
lonesome songs of the whippoorwills and 
she loved the summer season when the 
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lightning bugs made millions of lights on 
our meadows up and down the hollow. 
Mom often sat alone in our frontyard and 
watched them at night. But Pa wouldn’t 
do it. He’d sit whittling, making ax han- 
dles of hickory, butter paddles of buck- 
eye, hoe handles of sassafras, and window 
boxes of yellow locust for her wild flow- 
ers. Pa always wanted to make his time 
count. I knew he would make a window 
box for Mom while she had taken us on 
this visit. 

“Mom, where in the world are we 
goin’?” I asked. 

I had to run to keep up with her as we 
climbed gradually up the hill on this de- 
serted road that wound among the tall 
trees. 

“Keep quiet, Shan,” Mom said. “We'll 
soon be there.” 

Then, Sophia turned around and put 
her fingers over her lips. She told me to 
keep quiet without using words. 

In many places we ran into pockets of 
darkness under the trees. The moonlight 
couldn’t filter through the dense green 
leaves rustled by the late April winds. I 
wondered where Mom was taking us. Soon, 
after we had staggered and stumbled 
along, I looked ahead and saw a vast open- 
ing beyond the trees. It was like leaving 
the night and walking into the day to 
leave the woods and walk into a vast space 
where only waist-high bushes grew. 

“We'll soon be there,” Mom said, 
breathing a little harder. 

We followed Mom along the ridgeroad 
until she came to a stop. In front of us 
was an old house and around it were a few 
blooming apple trees. The apple blossoms 
were very white in the moonlight and 
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more lightning bugs than we had seen 
above our meadows played over these old 
fields. 

“This is the place,” Mom said. 

“People don’t live there, do they, 
Mom?” I said. “Half the windowpanes 
are out, planks are gone from the gable- 
end and the doors are wide open!” 

I could see the windowpanes still in the 
windows because they shone brightly in 
the moonlight. And there were deep dark 
holes where the panes were out. 

“Yes, people live there,” Mom whis- 
pered. “Be quiet, Shan.” 

“Mom,” I whispered, “are we goin’ in?” 

“No, we'll just wait out here,” she said 
softly. 

“Are there any boys here for me to play 
with?” I said. 

“No,” she replied very softly as she took 
a few steps forward. She reached one of 
the big apple trees that looked like a low 
white cloud. Mom sat down on a gnarled 
root beneath the tree. Sophia sat down be- 
side her. And I sat down on the grass. 

“IT don’t guess anyone’s at home,” Mom 
said. ““We’ll wait for them.” 

“Who are they, Mom?” I asked in a 
whisper, for I was beginning to get afraid. 

“Our neighbors and friends,” she said. 

“Looks like they’d hang some curtains 
to their windows, plow the garden, and cut 
the grass in the yard,” I said. “Looks like 
they’d nail the planks back on the house 
and put panes back in the windows. Pa 
wouldn’t let us live in a house like that.” 

Mom didn’t say anything. She looked 
toward the front door as if she expected 
to see somebody walk in or come out. 

“Who are they, Mom?” I asked again. 
I wanted to know. 
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“Dot and Ted Byrnes,” she said. “That 
is the old Garthee house. Dot used to be 
Dot Garthee...the prettiest girl among 
these hills. She and Ted and Mick and I 
used to be young together. None of us 
were married then. Many a time we rode 
down the road we have just walked up in 
a two-horse surrey together. Many people 
have seen them at night on this ridge in a 
two-horse surrey. Old Alec told me he did. 
Jim Pennix saw them one Sunday morn- 
ing in the hug-me-tight driving early to- 
ward Blakesburg. That’s the way they used 
to go to church every Sunday morning.” 

“But why don’t they ever visit us, 
Mom?” I asked. 

“Because they’re not here any longer,” 
she said. 

“You mean they’re dead?” 

“Yes, in 1917, the flu epidemic,” Mom 
said. “They left this world only hours 
apart.” 

“I’m afraid of this place, Mom,” I said. 

“Shhh, be quiet!” she said. “They won’t 
hurt you. If they come in or go out of 
that house, I'll call to them. I want you 
children to see them. And I want them to 
see my children.” 

“Is that the reason we are all dressed up 
like we were goin’ to Children’s Day?” I 
asked. 

Mom didn’t answer me. She never took 
her eyes off the front door. Sophia sat 
closer to Mom and I got up closer to 
Sophia. We sat there silently and no one 
spoke. The April wind shook down a few 
apple blossoms from the branches above 
us. And when I saw a white blossom zig- 
zag down toward us, I shivered. 

“Mom, I don’t believe we're goin’ to 
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see them,” I said. “I don’t believe they’re 
comin’ home.” 

“But they might be in the house,” she 
said. ““Dot’s great-grandfather, Jim Gar- 
thee, built that house. Her grandfather, 
John, and her father, Jake, lived in that 
house and raised their families. The well 
in that yard is ninety feet deep and cut 
through solid rock. I remember this house 
when there was a lot of life here. I’ve had 
many good times here visiting Dot. Dot 
was the last Garthee ever to live here. 
Now, she’s gone.” 

“Mom, they’re not comin’ out,” I said. 
“They don’t want to see us. Let’s go back 
home.” 

Mom wouldn’t answer. She sat silently 
and waited for Ted and Dot Byrnes. I 
stopped looking at the old house there 
under the blooming trees. I looked away 
over the fields where the night wind rus- 
tled the leafy tops of the bushes and there 
were little dots of light everywhere. These 
fields were covered with lightning bugs. 
I didn’t want to think about Dot and Ted 
Byrnes. I didn’t want to see them and I 
didn’t want to think about them. I wanted 
to go home and get away from this place. 
The whippoorwills were singing lonesome 
songs on the ridges and their singing and 
the falling apple blossoms made me have 
strange feelings. I knew Sophia was scared 
too. I sat close enough to her to feel her 
shaking. Sophia would do what Mom told 
her and she would never ask Mom a ques- 
tion. 

“When I come back here another life 
comes back.” Mom’s words were softer 
than the April winds. “I can see the bug- 
gies filled with young people and the sur- 
reys with families going for visits or Sun- 
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day drives. I can see young men and 
women on horseback riding along this 
ridge. People used to stop here and drink 
cold water from that well and sit under 
the shade of the apple trees.” 

“Did you used to ride horseback here, 
Mom?” I asked. 

“Yes, Dot and I used to ride her father’s 
horses from one end of this ridge to the 
other,” Mom said, looking away from me 
toward the house. “I’d love to see Dot and 
Ted. I know they'll never leave here no 
matter what happened to ’em. If Dot 
knew I was here with my family waiting, 
I think she’d come up and speak to us.” 

“Look, the moon is going over the ridge 
and it will soon be dark in the woods,” I 
said. ““How’ll we get home?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Mom said. 
“We'll get back all right. Let’s wait a while 
longer. Ted and Dot might be out some- 
where on the ridge. And we'll get to see 
them when they come back.” 

“Do you want to see them, Sophia?” I 
said. 

Sophia didn’t answer me. She shook 
more than the leaves and blossoms in the 
wind above us. 

“I wonder if Dot will be wearing one 
of the pretty dresses she used to wear,” 
Mom said. “I think I can remember every 
dress she wore. Dot was always so pretty 
in her nice clothes. She knew the colors to 
wear and she was beautiful.” 

“Mom, I’m getting cold sitting here in 
this April wind,” I said. “I want to go 
home.” 


“Just a few more minutes,” Mom said, 
in a louder voice. “Maybe they’ll hear us 
and come out.” 

“Could we go in the house and find 
them?” I asked. 

“No, we'd better not try that,” Mom 
said. ““Your father and I did that once just 
before you were born. We didn’t find them. 
I think it’s better to let them come to us. 
But let’s watch and see if anyone goes in 
or out.” 

While Mom watched the house the moon 
went down behind the ridge. I knew it 
must be midnight, for roosters crowed at 
faraway farmhouses. 

“I wish we could have seen ’em,” Mom 
sighed as she got up to leave. 

Sophia jumped up and hugged close to 
Mom. 

Mom walked slowly along the ridge 
and we followed her. We couldn’t see the 
moon now and it was very dark. But we 
could see better than we thought after we 
followed the winding road into the deep 
woods again. We saw Pa coming toward 
us. 

“Sophia, why did we ever come out here 
to the old Garthee house?” I said. 

Then, Sophia walked close to me. She 
whispered in my ear as Mom walked on 
with Pa. “Shan, Mom is going to have a 
baby. She did this before you were born. 
Pa said she did before I was born.” 

I couldn’t answer Sophia as we ran in 
the darkness to catch up. A baby brother, 
I thought as I ran. I will have somebody to 
play with me now. 
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Delta Return: Two Poems 


CHARLES G. BELL 


The Oaks 


Water oaks of the house, on buttressed stems, 

In winter green, and tender in spring with tassels, 
You have grown; swifter than elsewhere are 

Our trees. The cypress god of the old town, 
Twenty arm-span we measured him, he is gone. 


But in Greenway Park, once forest, houses now 
In the broken grove, a great swamp Spanish oak 
Is lord of the East and South; to him I go, 

By the black funnel of trunk and under the high 
Prehistoric branches worship with head raised. 


Yet even he bears marks of the greater power. 
The upper limbs are shattered and re-formed; 
And the strange white arms of the basket oaks 
Show the same signs. Well I recall that day; 
And for years | dreamed it in a marvelous dream. 


Though there was pity in walking the wood, when half 
The trunks were down, the roots in air, with all 

The circuit ground—in one, their splintered home, 
Small flying squirrels were leaping everywhere 

With reckless joy. For life laughs at destruction. 


And during the storm, climbing our own tall trees, 
As ever for the wind’s ride, 1 had felt them torn, 
And looked off south, where down the weird sky 
That dark dissolving funnel cut through the wood— 
The greater god, to rule and be ruled in my dreams. 
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The Tower 


We are nearing the town. First of all 1 see the tower 
That brought the electric lines from Arkansas. 

We had climbed the trees and hung ropes for the plunge, 
One best of all at a blue-hole, where we would swing 

And drop to the round water like a stone. 


The courthouse lured us next and gave no ease 

Until we had scaled the roof and spire and pole; 

But the three-hundred-foot tower was a challenge still. 
The pillars were sheer cement; we cut a tree, 

Propped it in the mud and worked to the steel. 


- There the ladders began; we climbed and climbed: 
It seemed the earth was round and the air thin 
Before we came on the platform swayed in the wind. 
Current hummed in the wires, incredible power 
Of the fire-liquid spilling across the stream. 


And we were there at the copper veins of that blood. 
It was not the heart leapt only; 1 climbed the last rail, 
Hung by the knees over reeling earth and air, 
Daring the comrades, who would not take that dare 
From a fool whose eyes loved danger like a girl. 


The river coiled beneath its triple coil. 

The flat land breeds a hunger for the heights; 
And what is climbing and the work to climb, 
But the moment of vision, here at the last verge 
Of the wide water, dreaming of the flight down? 


The Way Back to Melville 
Sea-Chart of a Literary Revival 


V. L. O. CHITTICK 


THE PERIOD in Herman Melville’s life from 
the time of the relatively indifferent recep- 
tion of Moby-Dick and the “well-merited 
failure” of Pierre until his death in 1891 
was commonly referred to during the re- 
vival of interest in his books in the 1920’s 
as “his silent years” and “The Great Qui- 
etus.” And, by way of explanation, it has 
been stated again and again that in the 
same period Melville was so neglected a 
literary figure as to become almost un- 
known, not only to the general reading 
public but even to the inner coterie of New 
York’s auctorial circles. Recent Melville 
scholarship, of which there has been a 
veritable “snowstorm of books, essays, 
and commentaries,” reveals, however, that 
Melville became much less of a forgotten 
man-of-letters than has hitherto long been 
taken for granted. In England especially, 
his reputation as the author of outstand- 
ing works, evenly balanced between fact 
and fiction, about nautical wonders and 
adventures persisted. Herman Melville: 
Cycle and Epicycle (1953), a collection 
of letters and family memorials assembled 
by Mrs. Eleanor Metcalf (Melville’s grand- 
daughter), contains extracts from a cor- 
respondence between Charles James Bill- 
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son, of Leicester, England, and Melville in 
1884-85, in which Billson assures the by 
then aging novelist that “here in Leicester 
your books are in great request” and when 
obtained are “eagerly read & passed around 
a rapidly increasing knot of ‘Melville read- 
ers.” ” W. Clark Russell, the author of The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor, engaged in a mu- 
tually heartening exchange of letters with 
Melville from 1886 to 1890, in the course 
of which Russell stated: 


Your books I have in the American edition . . . 
I have “Typee,” “Omoo,” ““Redburn,” and that 
noble piece “Moby Dick.”... Your reputation 
here [in England] is very great. It is hard to 
meet a man whose opinion as a reader is worth 
having who does not speak of your works in 
such terms as he might hesitate to employ, with 
all his patriotism, towards many English 
writers. 


Russell had been, and remained, a con- 
sistent admirer of Melville’s works. As 
early as 1884, prior to his ever writing to 
Melville, and indeed before knowing that 
Melville was “still among the living,” he 
had published in the Contemporary Re- 
view an article in which he asked: “Who 
are the poets of the deep? Their names can 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand.” 
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Among those few he listed Melville, add- 
ing, “I rank him first.” After the acquaint- 
ance between Melville and Russell had 
ripened, each dedicated one of his books 
to the other: Melville his John Marr and 
Other Sailors, Russell his An Ocean Trag- 
edy. In 1889, writing in the Chicago mag- 
azine America, Russell gave it as his opin- 
ion that “there is no name in American 
letters that deserves to stand higher” than 
Melville’s. Another Englishman, J. W. 
Barrs, wrote to Melville in 1890 that in 
an interview recently appearing in the 
Pall Mall Gazette Russell had made “more 
than customary passing reference to yr. 
books,” and as further proof that “your 
books, on this side, . .. are not without ad- 
mirers,” he enclosed an article by H. S. 
Salt from the Scottish Art Review, deal- 
ing in gratifying terms of praise with a 
number of Melville’s works—though he 
deplored Salt’s casual treatment of Mardi 
and Moby-Dick. Doubtless as an offset to 
that not too cheering afternote, he went 
on to tell Melville about reading a chapter 
from Mardi to Phillip Bourke Marston, 
“perhaps not more than one of our best 
minor poets [but] a true critic,” with the 
result that Marston became so interested 
“that he obtained for reading all yr. books 
accessible to him.” And in 1885, the Brit- 
ish poet Robert Buchanan published in 
the London Academy a little better than 
doggerel poem meant to honor Walt Whit- 
man, “Socrates in Camden,” which con- 
tains several complimentary lines about 
Melville’s creation of Fayaway in Typee. 
As early as 1893 J. St. L. Strachey con- 
tributed an article on Melville to the Lon- 
don Spectator. Strachey had a lifelong en- 
thusiasm for Moby-Dick. In a much later 
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article, 1922, he made it clear that the Mel- 
ville cult in England was a continuing 
one. 

In the United States there is evidence 
that Melville’s literary reputation was by 
no means in total eclipse during the years 
of his self-imposed, seldom broken retire- 
ment from authorship. Excerpts from his 
works were included in as many as three 
collections of prose readings in 1888-89. 
The New York Nation, in 1888, men- 
tioned Moby-Dick as “‘the classic story of 
whaling adventure.” C. F. Richardson, 
one of the earliest and ablest historians of 
American literature, wrote in the same 
year that “ ‘Moby Dick’... represented the 
restless facility which has always been an 
American trait and which occasionally de- 
velops into some enduring literary suc- 
cess.”” And a columnist in the Boston Post, 
in 1890, declared that Melville “thas a sat- 
isfaction in knowing that his best work is 
unsurpassed in its way in English litera- 
ture.” But the climate of opinion seems to 
have been nothing like as favorable to the 
endurance of his appeal on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. 

As was to be expected, at the time of 
his death Melville’s American friends de- 
clared themselves. One of the younger of 
them, T. M. Coan, recalled him apprecia- 
tively in a brief biography published in 
1891, but was noncommittal as to his sub- 
ject’s probable status as a writer. J. E. A. 
Smith, another friend —and a fellow- 
townsman when Melville lived in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, and wrote Moby-Dick 
there—published, also in 1891, a series of 
reminiscences in the Pittsfield Evening 
Journal (later reprinted in pamphlet 
form) in which, referring to Melville in 
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1885, he speaks of “time having enhanced 
instead of diminishing the local pride in 
and regard for him.” The once widely 
known New York poet-critics, E. C. Sted- 
man and R. H. Stoddard, sent letters of 
condolence to Mrs. Melville (on receipt 
from her of gift copies of her late hus- 
band’s books) indicating their appraisal of 
Melville’s literary achievement in state- 
ments that were rather more formal than 
cordial. “I had a positive affection for your 
gifted husband—a man of noble genius, a 
most original and independent man, if 
there ever was one,” wrote Stedman. And 
Stoddard, “One thing, I am sure, is certain 
and that is that he is a loss to American 
letters, in which, when its history comes 
to be written, he will always hold a marked 
and honorable place.” There was no lack 
of warmth of praise, however, in the dis- 
cerning estimate of a recently reprinted 
edition of Moby-Dick written by an 
anonymous reviewer for the New York 
Critic, in 1893, concluding with: “The 
only wonder is that Melville is so little 
known and so poorly appreciated.” 

The implied regret in the “wonder” of 
that remark finds overt echo in the last 
chapter of Mrs. Metcalf’s commemorative 
volume when she summarizes the situation 
attending Melville’s declining years: 


That as an old man he was forgotten by his 
self-confident America, and by most of the 
rest of the world, has become increasingly evi- 
dent. Yet in spite of general non-recognition, 
he was prized by such percipient men as felt 
the magic and trembling stir of his genius, and 
by a few who... could sense the quivering in- 
tegrity underlying all he wrote. 


Doubtless the considerable degree of solace 
with which Mrs. Metcalf counterpoises the 
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admitted humiliation derives largely from 
her awareness of the attitude her grandfa- 
ther’s English friends and admirers held 
toward his work. Yet it was these same 
friends and admirers abroad who fre- 
quently called attention to his plight at 
home. Robert Buchanan, for instance, re- 
ported in the London Academy, after a 
visit to America in 1885: “I sought every- 
where for this Triton, who is still living 
somewhere in New York. No one seems to 
know anything of the one great imagina- 
tive writer fit to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Whitman in that continent.” In a 
letter to Melville, dated 1890, J. W. Barrs 
told him of “an American writer of 
some magazine popularity,” Mrs. [Louise ] 
Chandler Moulton, “coming over to Lon- 
don” and disclosing on inquiry that “she 
only possessed the vaguest impressions of 
either yourself or yr. books.” And W. 
Clark Russell stated in the North Amer- 
ican Review, in 1892, that “[Melville’s] 
books are now but little read. When he 
died the other day,...men who could 
give you the names of fifty American 
poets and perhaps a hundred living Amer- 
ican novelists owned that they had never 
heard of Herman Melville.” 

American friends of Melville corrobo- 
rated these foreigners’ revelations of de- 
fection from the ranks of his readers. E. 
C. Stedman confided to a correspondent in 
1890 that he had never been able to get 
the members of the New York Authors’ 
Club to take an interest in Melville. “He 
ought to be an honorary member.” (Mel- 
ville had declined election to regular mem- 
bership years before.) His son, Arthur 
Stedman, who was Melville’s literary ex- 
ecutor, acknowledged that “the death of 
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Herman Melville came as a surprise to the 
public at large, chiefly because it revealed 
the fact that such a man had lived so 
long.” A columnist in the Boston Post, in 
1889, urged the republication of Moby- 
Dick among the works of other “almost 
forgotten authors.” In 1890 Edward Bok 
wrote in a syndicated article, 


There are more people to-day who believe Her- 
man Melville dead than there are those who 
know he is living.... Forty-four years ago, 
when his most famous title “Typee” appeared, 
there was not a better known author than he, 
... And to-day? Busy New York has no idea 
he is even alive. ... Talk about literary fame? 
There’s a sample of it! 


From England came testimony that 
Melville had lost reader interest even there. 
C. J. Billson, as early as 1884, told him of 
“a great deal of trouble” in getting his 
books. J. W. Barrs wrote him in 1890 re- 
gretting “the inadequacy of the recogni- 
tion of your books on this side.” H. S. Salt, 
in his 1889 Scottish Art Review article al- 
ready quoted, anticipated Barrs with “... 
it is a cause for regret that [Melville] 
should have fallen to a great extent out 
of notice, and should be familiar only to 
a small group of admirers.” And Billson, 
again, looking back from 1906, in cor- 
respondence with Melville’s daughter 
Elizabeth about her father, said: “It has 
always seemed to me one of the curiosities 
of literature that his works are not better 
known. On this side at least they never 
received the recognition [they] merited. 
..-” Melville himself, in 1886, rebuffed a 
visitor who wished to discuss his books 
with him by protesting, ““You know more 
about them than I do. I have forgotten 


them. 
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ADDING UP the evidence as to what posi- 
tion in the world of letters Melville came 
finally to occupy in his lifetime can lead 
to but one conclusion. While he never 
reached the state of “‘sedulous oblivion” he 
has been held (unwarrantably) to have 
sought, he approached it closely enough to 
be so nearly totally forgotten in his native 
land, if not abroad, as to make it most 
unlikely that generations of readers much 
younger than his own would ever hear of 
him. The question then arises: Who, of 
persons determinable, first found the way 
back to Melville’s books, and so led to the 
general upsurge of interest in them that 
took place almost twenty years after his 
death and continues unabated to the pres- 
ent day? 

One possible candidate for the honor is 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., since in 1919. 
the centennial year of Melville’s birth, he 
published what has been noted in a pre- 
sumably authoritative bibliography as “the 
first compendious survey of the whole of 
Melville’s literary work.” This bibliog- 
raphy further describes it as “‘a turning 
point in Melville criticism.” But Mather 
had no need then or at any other time to 
rediscover Melville or his works. He was 
one of the circle of New York literati who 
had long been eager readers of Melville, 
and it is fairly certain that he knew him 
socially, though of course not intimately. 
(Few did.) In 1906, when Mrs. Melville 
died, Mather approached E. C. Stedman in 
the hope of interesting him in suggesting 
to the Melville children that their father’s 
literary remains be deposited in some pub- 
lic library for safekeeping. It is understood 
that because of his interest in this matter 
Mather was asked by the family to be- 
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come Melville’s official memorialist. Other 
than the centennial essay, however, noth- 
ing seems to have resulted from the sup- 
posed proposal. Another person more 
often, and perhaps commonly, thought of 
as having rescued Melville from the seem- 
ing fate of being figuratively “buried 
alive” is Raymond Weaver, who in 1919 
traced the Melville manuscripts and other 
relevant data to Mrs. Eleanor Metcalf’s 
home, in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
and was given free access to them. Herman 
Melville: Mariner and Mystic, “the first 
full-length biography,” followed in 1921. 
The publication of this book is said to 
have “laid the solid foundation for the 
wide-spread revival” of Melville and his 
work. But though Weaver appears to have 
found his invaluable biographical material 
as the result of a quest undertaken on his 
own initiative, he was not any more than 
Mather the rediscoverer of Melville. 

So far as the obtainable records show, 
that unusual distinction belongs to a 
young schoolteacher (or was he still a 
schoolboy?) who during 1879 wandered 
into the Mechanics’ Institute Library in 
Picton, Ontario—one of the working- 


class “reading rooms” formerly main- 
tained throughout Gerat Britain and the 
British overseas dominions—and chanced 
there upon a copy of Moby-Dick. Almost 


from the moment of his first encounter 
with that novel he became one of its 
author’s most urgent devotees. Later he 
got into touch with Melville by letter and 
requested his help in making a systematic 
study of his writings, and eventually he 
published an essay, “The Best Sea-Story 
Ever Written,” 
of Melville’s masterpiece, by as much as a 
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full decade, to appear in the exciting new 
era of the “Melville Revival.” In the mean- 
time he had graduated with honors from 
the University of Toronto, taught school, 
taken his doctorate at Johns Hopkins, and 
accepted appointment as professor of Eng- 
lish in Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, a position he retained with- 
out a break for more than forty years. His 
name? Archibald MacMechan. 

In spite of the fact that Weaver’s biog- 
raphy of Melville gives not the slightest 
evidence that he had ever heard of “The 
Best Sea-Story Ever Written,” ironically 
enough it was he who turned up, and first 
printed, a letter presaging the writing of 
that essay, the first of two that Professor 
MacMechan wrote to Melville—‘the last 
meed of glory” for the increasingly neg- 
lected novelist, Weaver calls it. The letter 
follows: 


12 LuckNow Terrace, Hauirax, N. S. 
Nov. 21, 1889 
Dear Sir: 

Although a stranger, I take the liberty of 
addressing you on the ground of my ardent ad- 
miration for your works. For a number of years 
I have read and re-read “Moby Dick” with in- 
creasing pleasure with every perusal: and with 
this study, the conviction has grown up that 
the unique merits of that book have never re- 
ceived due recognition. I have been a student 
for ten years and have dabbled in literature 
more or less myself. And now I find myself in 
a position which enables me to give myself to 
literature as a life-work. I am anxious to set 
the merits of your books before the public and 
to that end, I beg the honour of correspondence 
with you. It would be of great assistance to me, 
if I could gather some particulars of your life 
and literary methods from you, other than 
given in such books as Duyckinck’s dictionary. 
In the matter of style, apart from matter alto- 
gether, I consider your books, especially the 
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earlier ones, the most thoroughly New World 
product in all American literature. 
Hoping that I am not asking too much, I 

remain 
Yours most respectfully, 
ArRCHD. MAcMEEHAN, PH.D. 
Munro Professor of English at 
Dalhousie University 


Weaver’s error in copying the signature 
as above is hard to explain, for Professor 
MacMechan’s handwriting, in contrast 
with Melville’s notoriously difficult script, 
was of copperplate legibility. Quite ob- 
viously Weaver knew little or nothing 
about the man who once had so earnestly 
sought his subject’s co-operation, though 
the clue for finding out more lay there on 
the page before him if he had cared to 
follow it. 

Melville’s reply, as printed in Jay Leyda’s 
The Melville Log, is as follows: 


104 E. 26TH Sr. 
Dec. 5, 
DEAR Sir: 

I beg you to overlook my delay in acknowl- 
edging yours of the 12th [sic] ult. It was un- 
avoidable. 

Your note gave me pleasure, as how should 
it not, written in such a spirit. 

But you do not know, perhaps, that I have 
entered my eighth decade. After twenty years 
nearly, as an outdoor Custom House officer, I 
have latterly come into possession of unob- 
structed leisure, but only just as, in the course 
of nature, my vigor sensibly declines. What 
little of it is left I husband for certain matters 
as yet incomplete, and which indeed may never 
be completed. 

I appreciate, quite as much as you would 
have me, your friendly good will and shrink 
from any appearance to the contrary. 

Trusting that you will take all this, and 
what it implies, in the same spirit that prompts 
it, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
HERMAN MELVILLE 
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Without question Melville’s mention of 
“certain matters incomplete” refers to his 
endeavor to expand the short story, “Billy 
Budd, Sailor,” into the novel, Billy Budd, 
Foretopman, left unpublished at his death. 
The agonies of creation involved in that 
process are attested to by the tortured 
manuscripts, recently edited by F. B. 
Freeman, in the Harvard University Li- 
brary. 

To Melville’s response Professor Mac- 
Mechan, by no means discouraged, replied 
with his second letter, printed also in The 
Melville Log, though only in part. The full 
text reads: 


12 LuckNow Terrace, Hauirax, N. S. 
Dec. 23rd 1889 
Dear Sir: 

I was very much gratified to receive your 
cordial letter of the 5th. I was aware of your 
advanced age and should have been more 
thoughtful perhaps in making my vague pro- 
posals to you which at the same time would 
draw heavily upon your time. But from both 
your portrait in Duyckinck, and the style of 
your books and your letter to me, I think there 
cannot be much abatement of your mental or 
bodily vigour. It is too much to ask you to cor- 
respond but I hope to do myself the pleasure of 
calling on you in New York in the spring 
months, and making your acquaintance. I have 
enjoyed your books so much and, having had 
at least one adventure like “Redburn,” I feel 
certain we should be at once on common 
ground. 

Hoping that you may complete what you 
are interested in, and be spared for many years 
to come, I remain 

Very truly yours 
ARCHIBALD MacMEcHAN 


What the “adventure like ‘Redburn’” 
could have been it is impossible at this date 
to determine, but there is a better than 
even chance that Professor MacMechan 
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was referring to his experience in working 
his passage to England on a cattle ship in 
company with two of his college friends. 
His widow recalls that when he talked 
about it years afterward he “at times em- 
broidered it a bit,” once enough to prompt 
his four-year-old daughter to exclaim, 
“But, daddy, how did you ever get re- 
spectable enough to marry mother!” Em- 
broidered by whatever cattle ship indigni- 
ties, the recital would hardly have matched 
the fictionalized young Melville’s account 
of degradation on the Highlander. 

Whether Professor MacMechan made 
the call on Melville remains in doubt. 
The return home from New York follow- 
ing such a red-letter event (if it ever took 
place) should have been an occasion for 
more than usual rejoicing. There is no 
family memory or record to show that it 
was. With or without Melville’s assistance, 
the declaration of intent “to set the merits 
of your books before the public” was car- 
ried into realization, ten years later, with 
the publication of “The Best Sea-Story 
Ever Written.” The difficulties connected 
with that undertaking, arising from the 
near impossibility of obtaining copies of 
Melville’s works and the general indiffer- 
ence to, or unawareness of, their author, 
are made clear in the opening paragraphs 
of the essay: 


Anyone who undertakes to reverse some 
judgment in history or criticism, or to set the 
public right regarding some neglected man or 
work, becomes at once an object of suspicion. 
Nine times out of ten he is called a literary 
snob for his pains, . . . In my poor opinion much 
less than justice has been done to an American 
writer, whose achievement is so considerable 
that it is hard to account for the neglect into 
which he has fallen. 

This writer is Herman Melville, who died in 
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New York in the autumn of 1891, aged eighty- 
three. That his death excited so little attention 
is in consonance with the popular apathy to- 
ward him and his work. ... To find how com- 
plete neglect is, one has only to put question 
to the most cultivated and patriotic Americans 
North or South, East or West, even professed 
specialists in the nativist literature, and it will - 
be long before the Melville enthusiast meets 
with sympathy or understanding. The present 
writer made his first acquaintance with “Moby 
Dick”... nearly twenty years ago; and since 
that time he has seen only one copy of the book 
exposed for sale, and met only one person (and 
that not an American) who had read it. . . . the 
only place where real appreciation of [Mel- 
ville] is to be found of recent years is in one 
of Mr. Clark Russell’s dedications. There occurs 
the phrase which gives this paper its title. 


That last statement presents something 
of a puzzle, which for the time being must 
be left unsolved. Clark Russell’s only dedi- 
cation of a book to Melville, that of the 
earliest edition of An Ocean Tragedy 
(1890), contains no such phrase concern- 
ing Moby-Dick as Professor MacMechan 
credits to him,' but it does assert that that 
and Melville’s other novels “top the list 
of sea literature in the English tongue.” 
In one of Russell’s letters to Melville there 
is mention of a visitor who asked Russell 
if he had ever read “the noblest sea book 
ever written called ‘Moby Dick,’ ” but that 
Professor MacMechan could have seen, and 
so had in mind, the quoted wording of that 
inquiry is most unlikely. Or could it be 
that he did call on Melville, as he hoped to, 
and was then permitted to read or hear 
some of the Russell-to-Melville letters? 

As the title of his essay suggests, Pro- 
fessor MacMechan’s chief interest in 


1 Russell in the Contemporary Review article cited 
above expressly states that “ “Moby Dick’ is not a sea- 
story,” a judgment, however, he more than once re- 
versed later. 
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Moby-Dick, like that of most readers to- 
day, was in the novel as a story. There is 
no least mention of many matters which 
concern present-day professional students 
of Melville. Symbolism, allegory, myth, 
ritual, and literary sources are not dis- 
cussed—nor, of course, are fixations, com- 
plexes, and compulsions. Melville’s earlier 
volumes are dismissed with such laconic 
comment as that Redburn and White 
Jacket are not worthy of the pen that 
wrote Moby-Dick. They “embody .. . per- 
sonal experience.” Omoo and Typee are 
“little more than sketches, legitimately 
idealized” of Melville’s adventures in the 
Marquesas. Mardi, that “curious political 
satire...contains a prophecy of the 
[Civil] war” and a “fine example of ob- 
solete oratory [Alanno’s speech].” The 
prologue and the open boat voyage are its 
most interesting parts. None of these 
works is “without distinct and peculiar ex- 
cellences, but nearly all have some fatal 
fault.” The later books (other than the 
poems, which are not considered) are com- 
mented on only with: “Melville’s seems a 
case of arrested literary development. The 
power and promise of power in his best 
work are almost unbounded; but either he 
did not care to follow them up or he had 
worked out all their rifts of ore.” In short, 
Melville was for Professor MacMechan a 
man of one book. 

Three outstanding “elements” in Mel- 
ville, he says, dominate Moby-Dick from 
beginning to end: his love of adventure, 
his love of literature, and his Scotch thor- 
oughness. From the first came the urge 
that drove its author forth to the ends of 
the earth to gather his material; from the 
second, the ability to discern the literary 
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values of the “strange men, strange scenes, 
and strange events” out of which the story 
is in so large a part derived; and from the 
third, the power that holds the vast va- 
riety of matter and incident in the book 
under complete control. Moby-Dick is 
wholly Melville’s own, an original work 
of fiction. From all the advantages of ro- 
mantic interest, such as his predecessors in 
sea-story telling afford, he 


not only cuts himself off, but seems to heap 
all sorts of obstacles in his self-appointed path. 
Great are the prejudices to be overcome; but 
he triumphs over all. Whalers are commonly 
regarded as a sort of sea-scavengers. He con- 
vinces you that their business is poetic; and 
that they are the finest fellows afloat. He dis- 
penses with a love-stery altogether; there is 
hardly the flutter of a petticoat from chapter 
first to last. The book is not a record of fact; 
but of fact idealized,? which supplies the frame 
for a terrible duel to the death between a mad 
whaling-captain and a miraculous white sperm 
whale. It is not a love-story, but a story of un- 
dying hate. 


The “Pequod” is but a central speck 
“in the wide circle of blue or stormy sea; 
and yet a speck crammed full of human 
passions, the world itself in little.” Among 
other things with which the ship, or her 
story, is “crammed full” are the seemingly 
endless details of the whaling industry and 
the whole range of cetology—too full, 
more than a few readers have complained. 
Professor MacMechan is not among them. 
For him, part of Melville’s triumph in 
Moby-Dick lies in his success in making 
the complicated operation of the whale’s 
pursuit and capture “not only comprehen- 
sible but fascinating,” and perfectly fa- 


? Melville wrote to R. H. Dana while Moby-Dick was 
in train: “One must needs throw in a little fancy... . 
Yet I mean to give the truth of the thing, spite of this.” 
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miliar to the reader, “‘and that not in any 
dull, pedantic fashion, but touched with 
the imagination, the humour, the fancy, 
the reflection of a poet.” As for the accom- 
panying and interwoven cetology: “A 
complete scientific memoir of the sperm 
whale as known to man might be quarried 
from this book, for Melville has described 
the creature from his birth to his death, 
and even buried in the oil casks and the 
ocean. He has described him living, dead, 
and anatomized.” 

In insisting on the functionalism of the 
novel’s structure, Professor MacMechan 
proves himself a good deal more nearly 
contemporary than the date at which he 
wrote suggests. For a story of its great 
length Moby-Dick, he states, is ““undoubt- 
edly well constructed.” And on this theme 
he continues: “Possibly the “Town-Ho’s 
Story,’ interesting as it is, somewhat checks 
the progress of that plot; but by the time 
the reader reaches this point, he is infected 
with the leisurely, trade-wind, whaling at- 
mosphere, and has no desire to proceed 
faster than the ‘Pequod’s’ own cruising 
rate.” Admittedly the book might be 
shortened (not improved) by excision, 
but what to leave out? While making clear 
“the different states of Ahab’s vehement, 
iron-willed, yet pathetic nature,” the 
story, if anywhere, “dawdles.” But here, 
as elsewhere in the exposition, there is 
“much to be learned.” 

That Professor MacMechan, confessed 
and confirmed classicist in his tastes as he 
was, should have admired Melville’s style, 
unless in its most strained for and tem- 


pestuous effects, appears, at first, a matter 
for wonder. But, then, he admired Car- 
lyle’s style too. And if he found some kin- 
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ship between Melville’s manner of writing 
and that of the dour Scot, he was not the 
first to have done so. George Ripley and 
Evart Duyckinck and various English re- 
viewers, at the moment of Melville’s early 
fame, pointed out the connection—with 
disapproval. Perhaps the paradox here 
confronted can best be resolved by invert- 
ing a perceptive sentence found in the 
moving tribute to Professor MacMechan 
written by one of his former students, Miss 
Wilhelmina Gordon, shortly after his 
death, and printed in the Queen’s Quar- 
terly: “He had Highland blood, but his 
was the Greek ideal.” There was Highland 
(or at any rate Scotch) blood in Melville’s 
veins also. 

By far the most interesting fact about 
Professor MacMechan’s endorsement of 
Melville’s style is the degree to which in 
recording it he anticipated the present-day 
taste for native folk-flavor in writing, as 
reflected in the now current opinions of 
scholars and critics. His enthusiasm for a 
special western quality displayed in Moby- 
Dick might fairly be held to set the prece- 
dent followed (quite unconsciously, to be 
sure) by Richard Chase, whose Herman 
Melville: A Critical Study (1949) ap- 
provingly directs attention to Melville’s 
acquaintance with the traditional lusti- 
ness of the frontier tall tale, and to the 
repeated utilization of it in his master 
work. Chase’s arguments are amply sus- 
tained in numerous notes appended to 
Mansfield and Vincent’s monumental edi- 
tion of the novel (1952). Professor Mac- 
Mechan makes a point of insisting that 
Melville is “distinctly American” in Moby- 
Dick, in style as well as in subject: 
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It is large in idea, expansive; it has an Eliza- 
bethan force and freshness and swing, .. . It 
has the picturesqueness of the New World, and, 
above all, a free-flowing humour, which is the 
distinct cachet of American literature. No one 
could contend that it is a perfect style; ... but 
upon the whole, it is an extraordinary style, 
rich, clear, vivid, original [and free] from all 
scholastic rules and conventions. Melville is a 
Walt Whitman of prose. 


In the final passage of his essay Professor 
MacMechan more than makes good the 


declaration of his purpose, made in his first 
letter to Melville, to bring Moby-Dick 
back to the attention of the reading public: 


This book is at once the epic and encyclo- 
pedia of whaling. It is a monument to the hon- 
our of an extinct race of daring seamen; but 
it is a monument overgrown with the lichen of 
neglect. Those who will care to scrape away the 
moss may be few, but they will have their re- 
ward. To the class of gentleman-adventurer, 
to those who love both books and free life un- 
der the wide and open sky, it must always ap- 
peal. Melville takes rank with Borrow, and Jef- 
feries, and Thoreau, and Sir Richard Burton; 
and his place in this brotherhood of notables 
is not the lowest. Those who feel the salt in 
their blood that draws them time and again 
out of the city to the wharves and the ships, 
almost without their knowledge or their will; 
those who feel the irresistible lure of the spring, 
away from the cramped and noisy town, up 
the long road to the peaceful companionship of 
the awakening earth and the untented sky; all 
those—and they are many—will find in Mel- 
ville’s great book an ever fresh and constant 
charm. 


“The Best Sea-Story Ever Written” was 
first published in the Queen’s Quarterly 


* Clark Russell, in 1889, had written in America that 
Melville “in ‘Moby Dick’... lifts some of his utter- 
ances to such a bold and swelling fancy as one must 
search the pages of the Elizabethan dramatists to 
parallel.” 
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in October, 1889. It was reprinted in the 
Humane Review in 1901. And it was col- 
lected in The Life of a Little College and 
Other Papers in 1914. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt, then, that it had its 
due share of readers. What influence, if 
any, however, it has had in promoting the 
return to Melville is pretty much an un- 
answerable question. Freeman’s remark in 
his introduction to Billy Budd (1948), 
“Fair repute did not come to Melville until 
almost forty years after his death,” would 
indicate that it must have been slight. O. 
W. Riegel in “The Anatomy of Melville’s 
Fame,” an article in American Literature, 
in 1931, argues that it was decisive in 
bringing about the revival of interest in 
Melville that began in England in 1914. 
William Braswell, replying to Riegel in 
the same specialists’ journal in 1934, denies 
that it had any such effect. Since neither 
of these scholars presents sufficient data to 
prove his case, the effect of the essay in 
England remains largely conjectural. Any 
estimate of its effect in the United States 
or Canada is even more a matter of sheer 
guesswork. But whatever the uncertainty 
about its influence, there is none at all 
about its reputation. As was once the case 
of the book whose declining fame it was 
written to rehabilitate, Professor Mac- 
Mechan’s essay on Moby-Dick has tended 
steadily to sink into the limbo of the for- 
gotten and unknown. More specifically, it 
has faded out of the academic mind and 
memory. 

Happily, though, there are exceptions. 
H. P. Vincent in The Trying-Out of 
Moby-Dick (1949) makes a footnote ref- 
erence to that “now famous article,” and 


with his coeditor, L. $. Mansfield, speaks 
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of it elsewhere as “somewhat phenomenal 
for its date.” The annotated bibliography 
in Representative Selections of Melville 
(1938) lists it as “one of the few articles 
in the lean years of Melville’s reputation.” 
The three-volume Literary History of the 
United States (1948) omits from its Mel- 
ville bibliography any mention of it what- 
soever. The corresponding bibliography in 
the Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature (1917-21) does mention it, but 
with a three-point error: in date, in title, 
and in naming the volume in which it was 
collected. The closer literary scholarship 
ranges down to the present the more un- 
aware it becomes of the essay’s existence. 


Setting 


Dry, dry as the hollow vine dead in its writhing ... 


Because it had hailed all morning, and stone, glass melted and stopped 
Without even a rattle; and where splotches stayed, there feli dryness 


A contributor to the memorial volume, 
Moby-Dick Centennial Essays (1953), 
writes that “the new planet [Moby-Dick] 
joyously announced in 1851... was not 
discovered until seventy years later.” And 
an editor of the Partisan Review, writing 
in the New Republic in 1954, states that 
“Moby-Dick was not mentioned [in 
criticism] during the first seventy years 
after it was published.” Not because it 
was the first in the rediscovery of Moby- 
Dick, but because, though first, its find- 
ings have since been confirmed over and 
over, Professor MacMechan’s essay surely 
deserves a better fate than to be so com- 
pletely disregarded. 


JAMES R. FRAKES 


Like a fever. Crystals blurred, pigeons lifted slowly, rustled, fell into place 
Somewhere in marbled blue. If there was a clutter of mist over wells, 

It, too, stretched taut and became canvas, matched the season of parch. 
Chalk powdered the lips, converting sweat into rust, graining wet eyes, 


Until all masks grinned as one, and the face that rose was not beautiful. 


Crouched before this noon of immortal salt with the cisterns cracking 
And the maples aslant like peeling lepers in the backyard of the sun, 


You sag your window sills with elbow-weight 
And search the bitter landscape, passionless and hostile to your gaze. 
While you disturb the sterile air with sight, 


Far beneath, beneath, the loam conceives in smothering love. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


From Law to Literature 


DILLON ANDERSON 


I CAN TELL You right now, it’s a pretty rocky 
road from law to literature. The danger you 
run is that among writers you come to be 
known as a lawyer, and among lawyers you 
are frequently called a poet. There is really 
more truth than poetry in this last accusation. 

The fact is that when I was very young I 
was taught to revere the poets, and I got from 
that teaching a sort of three-name fixation: 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John Greenleaf Whittier, Edgar Allan 
Poe, James Russell Lowell, and other stalwart 
triple-threat bards. On second thought, the 
three-name fixation might be due to the fact 
that the movies were just coming in at that 
time, and from a great cistance I naturally fell 
in love with Mary Miles Minter. At any rate, 
the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, 
and when I was still very young I undertook 
to write some poetry. It came out as utter 
drudgery. This was in Collin County, Texas, 
and I found that after an hour’s work compos- 
ing verse in the shade I could go back and 
actually enjoy picking cotton in the hot sun. 
The trouble was: when I said what I wanted 
to say, the words didn’t rhyme, and when I 
made them rhyme, it came out as something I 
did not mean. Those were the antiphlogistine 
and coal oil days, when poetry worth the name 
was supposed to rhyme. 
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So, for thirty-odd years, it seemed easier to 
do something else—anything else—and it still 
does, but I found a few years ago that fiction 
was another thing again. Until that time I 
hadn’t thought seriously of fiction—except per- 
haps as something that truth was stranger than. 

It is from some experimenting in this latter 
line that I have derived enough nerve to set 
down some thoughts on the subject “From Law 
to Literature,” although I think we would be 
on safer ground to say from law to fiction, for 
there is far less than complete agreement on 
the proposition that the stuff I do can be called 
literature. There are some further limitations: 
I haven’t really charted or traveled the full 
course which the title suggests, nor do I intend 
to do so without at least doing what some long- 
forgotten character in literature did—leave a 
string along the way so that I can find my 
way back. The matter of abandoning the law 
to write fiction is sort of like the way I have 
heard it is with a mistress. She is supposed to 
be a more exciting and exotic dish, but they 
tell me that after a while she really won’t com- 
pare with home cooking. 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, the famous his- 
torian who knows more about everything than 
I even suspect, once spoke to me about this 
subject (I mean law and literature; not mis- 
tresses). He said: “Eventually you'll quit one 
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or the other; they are mutually exclusive.” I 
thought a lot about that. I even went home and 
looked it up, but still I don’t want to quit 
either one. I like them both, but with consid- 
erable moderation so far as labors are concerned. 
Both involve considerable drudgery, and about 
that I feel the way one of my friends from 
Houston felt when he went to Topeka. My 
friend is one of the leading businessmen there, 
and when he was in the edge of middle age he 
turned up with some odd sensations, so he went 
to be studied by the psychoanalysts. One of 
them said to him, in substance: “Perhaps your 
trouble is that you are not happy in your work. 
Perhaps you would like to relax there on the 
couch and tell me in complete frankness and 
candor your innermost feelings along this line. 
Perhaps you could imagine that you are start- 
ing life all over again and you could do any 
kind of work that you wanted to. If you had 
that kind of choice now, what kind of work 
would you select?” 

My friend, the patient, said, “Who, me? I 
don’t like no work.” 

I don’t know how far back we can go to 
find evidence of the mutual exclusivity of law 
and fiction, but the members of a congrega- 
tion in the eastern section of Texas are said to 
have gone all the way back to the law and the 
prophets. A resident of this particular com- 
munity had been away for several years, and 
on his return he found right across the street 
from the leading church (sometimes called the 
“First” church) a brand-new church of the 
same denomination, but designated by a sign 
out in front as the “Second” church. He asked 
the colored man who was driving him down 
Main Street toward his home to describe what 
had happened—when the First church had al- 
ways been too big for the congregation, and 
some of the seats right down in front nearest 
the pulpit had really never been used. 

“Well,” the Negro said, “they’s been a 
schism in the congregation. I ain’t much on 
divinity, and I don’t claims to understand it 
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all, but the best I get it is that the ones in the 
First church, they say that Pharaoh’s daughter 
done found Moses in the bullrushes. The ones 
that moved over to the Second church, they 
don’t say Pharaoh’s daughter done found Moses 
in the bullrushes; they say that what she say.” 

I find this helps me some to clarify the dif- 
ference between law and fiction. 

For some reason lawyers have never been fa- 
vorites of the writing clan. Some four hundred 
years ago, Sir Thomas More, in describing his 
Utopia, said: “They have no lawyers among 
them, for they consider lawyers as a sort of 
people whose profession it is to disguise mat- 
ters.” 

Charles Macklin, a writer who lived to be 
107 years of age, described the law as “A sort of 
hocus-pocus.” 

And remember Mr. Bumble in Oliver Twist? 
Where he said: “If the law supposes that, sir, 
the law is a ass, a idiot.” 

Of course you are all familiar with the dim 
view Rabelais took of lawyers and judges from 
the account of Judge Bridlegoose and his “Lit- 
tle small dice,” and with the way those twin 
masters of fun-poking poked fun at lawyers— 
I refer to Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan—both 
in lolanthe and in Trial by Jury. 

John Gay, in The Beggar’s Opera, seemed 
to think ill of the process of legal procedure. 
His couplet: “The charge is prepar’d; the law- 
yers are met; The Judges all rang’d (a terrible 
show! ).” 

And I suppose William Shakespeare liked us 
lawyers least of all. You remember in Hamlet, 
before Yorick was identified, one of the grave- 
diggers said of the bones, and said it with con- 
siderable glee: “Why may not that be the skull 
of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks?” 

But if there remain any. doubt about Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward us, we could turn to 
King Henry VI, wherein the Shakespearean 
program is well set out. It is: “The first thing 
we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” 
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You’d almost begin to think that the writ- 
ing fraternity didn’t particularly care for us. 

I’ve searched other appropriate volumes—as 
thoroughly as you may have guessed I searched 
Bartlett’s for some of the foregoing—to try to 
find whether this animosity is mutual. I looked 
everywhere to find some written legal appraisal 
of authors, but with little success. I am going 
to content myself with one written by Clint 
Hightower, who, though not a lawyer, has legal 
ancestors. I am going to quote Clint’s report of 
a visit in Denton, Texas, where he heard a lady 
give a reading. Naturally her full name was 


Emme Rhodes Sylvester. Said Clint: 


I saw then what I'd have to sit through, and 
that was pretty bad: It was a heap of fancy 
talk being put out by a very sentimental lady 
with a quavery voice and dressed within an 
inch of her life in pink and purple crinoline. 
She was wearing a big red hat, too, that was all 
littered up with imitation fruit and flowers— 
and with some kind of a green bird’s wing too, 
if I remember rightly. 

When I went in she was talking up there on 
the platform—and enjoying it as much as 
anybody, I figured—about birds flying all by 
themselves away up in the sky, flying all night 
long, too, some of them. Then she spoke about 
winding rivers; rocks and rills; vales, trees and 
little flowers; about blue skies, too, complete 
with stars and a new moon. Also she spoke of 
clouds floating up on high—and whenever 
there were clouds they were, according to this 
old lady, always fleecy; about sunsets and sun- 
rises and nature’s pristine uttermost, all macked 
out in green mantles—such wonders to behold 
—and forsooth. Forsooth, she said several 
times. 

Then she got on to love, and she was crazy 
about love, from all the fine things she said 
about it. Love, she allowed once, was like a set 
of eagle’s wings to help her fly up over the 
tree tops and plumb away from wherever she'd 
been; also it was fire burning bright that 
couldn’t be put out except by the right people, 
and so on. 

Along toward the end she was telling about 
the ocean blue, and it was plain, before she’d 
finished, that seeing the ocean had once done 
something considerable to her; and she was 
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boiling over with pretty words—so much so 
that if any of the words she used had rhymed 
with any of the others, I'd have been ready 
to claim this stuff she was putting out could 
have been classed as poetry, in a pinch. 


Any similarity between the above quotation 
from Clint Hightower and a passage from my 
new book is not at all coincidental; it is purely 
intentional. 

Now to return to the subject—though I am 
reluctant to do so, for it demands the auto- 
biographical approach, and I am by nature a 
modest person. Moreover, I am not one who 
believes that the details of what happens when 
one writes are so delectable or engaging after 
all. I wish I could describe some utterly cun- 
ning aspects of taking off occasionally from 
the hard runway of legal rules and regulations 
to soar for a few hours in the wild blue yonder 
of pure make-believe. Actually I can’t do it. 
I write this stuff on trains when I have to 
travel on business, and if there isn’t a travel- 
ing muse along, I just go it alone. 

The first fiction venture came about by pur- 
est accident. In 1938 while trying a land case 
in East Texas I ran across a state of affairs— 
a humorous situation—that seemed unusual 
enough to warrant its being made into a story. 
It had nothing to do with my case. It was bar- 
bershop talk about the trouble that the saw- 
mill owners were having with timber thieves 
there in the piney woods. Even after the Texas 
legislature had made the theft of logs a felony, 
the blight of timber theft continued. Some 
wag suggested that an old-time knockdown 
dragout revival would do more to stop timber 
stealing than all the criminal laws you would 
write in Austin. Why not a story based on 
that, I thought; but there wasn’t time in the 
busy days of trying lawsuits to do more than 
make some notes on this subject. That was in 
1938. 

In 1948 I met the editor of the Aflantic 
Monthly in Boston, and when he learned I was 
from Texas, he said that he’d always wanted 
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more material from the Southwest. The last 
he’d had, he said, was by Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes—incidentally, another literary triple- 
decker. Mr. Weeks, this estimable editor, asked 
me for suggestions. Well, not knowing many 
members of the literary element in the South- 
west (after all, as you have seen, authors don’t 
care much for lawyers), I told him the best 
idea that I had was to go and produce some- 
thing myself. I expected him to laugh when I 
sat down at the typewriter, but with true New 
England gentility, he didn’t. So with his kind 
encouragement I tried, and used the situation 
of the revival meeting that had lain dormant 
in forgotten notes those ten years while king- 
doms rose and fell and the whole map of the 
world changed. In order to develop this “situa- 
tion” there had to be people, and the people 
turned out to be an itinerant evangelist and 
his singer helper who conducted a revival with 
a healthy subsidy from the sawmill owners. 
My story, entitled “The Revival,” was pub- 
lished in the June, 1949, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly as an Atlantic “First,” a name given 
by the editors to the work of new and un- 
known writers. So far as I was concerned, it 
was intended to be my Aflantie “Last,” as well. 

Encouraged by reader reaction, however, the 
board of editors of the Aflantic encouraged 
me to try to do another one. I replied that I 
had taken to reading instead of listening in 
barbershops, and thus I had no other situation 
in mind. Besides, I had to say, the law practice 
was a full-time endeavor, To my great sur- 
prise, they came back and said that what the 
readers wanted, and therefore what they 
wanted, was more stuff about the characters 
Clint and Claudie, two people who had sort 
of accidentally turned up as props for my sit- 
uation. 

Since that time I have written some thirty 
episodes in the lives of these characters, and 
inasmuch as they started out as itinerants, they 
have, perforce, remained so. They started out 


as picaresque characters, and their damned 
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spots I cannot wash out. I really had no choice. 
I was stuck with them the way they were, even 
though they originally were no more than a 
pair like Rosencranz and Guildenstern, sort of 
spear-carriers for a situation. Such acceptance 
as my stories have gained has apparently been 
attributable to the particular qualities of these 
two fellows, whose origin was completely acci- 
dental—a sort of unplanned parenthood. 

I have tried to look at these fellows objec- 
tively as you would at a prospective juror, and 
here is what I see in them: they are uncom- 
plicated, they are not pompous, they are not 
self-satisfied, they don’t take themselves too 
seriously, and they are nonconformists with 
much that surrounds us and is expected of us 
in this industrialized era. These seem all to be 
negative attributes, and maybe that’s the way 
these fellows came into existence. They are, 
in fact, opposites of all the stuffy people I have 
ever known. 

By 1951 there were enough of these stories, 
all laid in the same section of the country, and 
with enough sequence of seasons to give them 
the flavor of a narrative; so Little, Brown and 
Company offered to publish a group of them 
in a book and call it I and Claudie. 

Now I'll tell you a secret about having a 
book published. There are a lot of people who 
feel that the nicest thing they can do about a 
fellow who has written a book is to call and 
say, “You are my friend. You have written a 
book. Now I want you to promise me imme- 
diately that I will have an autographed first 
edition. When are you going to send it to me?” 
This is a very flattering piece of business, of 
course, and you say, “As soon as I can lay my 
hands on one, I will autograph it and send it 
to you.” It is astonishing the number of peo- 
ple who do not say, “I am going to the book- 
store and buy a book and send it to you to be 
autographed.” The highest form of flat- 
tery, they seem to feel, is to demand a@ompli- 
mentary copy as proof positive of their eternal 
friendship. Well, the net result was that I 
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bought from Little, Brown and gave away so 
many copies of my first book that it was 
nearly three years before I felt I could afford to 
write another one. It is Claudie’s Kinfolks, 
published last fall by Little, Brown; and some 
of these same people are calling again! I find 
that many of these friends have not stopped at 
this initial gesture of devotion; they have lent 
the book I gave them far and wide, and, of 
course, anybody who has borrowed a book and 
read it does not wish to buy one. If you ever 
feel like going on a veritable orgy of book- 
lending, please don’t tell the author about it. 

There are several obvious parallels between 
the law practice and writing fiction—parallels 
which I am sure have been observed by Arthur 
Train, the lawyer who wrote the Mr. Tutt 
stories, Erle Stanley Gardner, who writes about 
Perry Mason, and other lawyers who have 
strayed from the legal reservation. 

I happen to believe that there are few in- 
tellectual exercises more satisfying than that of 
reducing an idea to words—exactly the right 
words to fit the thought. The technique is 
about the same where the thought is a simple, 
commonplace one as it is where the thought is 
elaborate and maybe relates to human rights 
or property rights. 

Lawyers spend their lives thus, with words 
their principal tools to fix and assert or de- 
fend their legal concepts. It is, in this respect, 
the same job the writers do; and in Supreme 
Court opinions—for example those of Justice 
Holmes, concurring and dissenting—we find a 
superb literary style. 

Thus the selection of words can be like an 
exciting game, whether the product be a legal 
brief or a story—or the crossword puzzle. 

I even find it fun to play with sentence re- 
vision, a pastime equally rewarding in law or 
in writing. There’s nearly always a clearer, bet- 
ter, and more forceful way to compose a sen- 
tence than the first way it’s written. But the 
only way to know which is the best form is 
to try out several others. 
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Then there is the development of a series of 
thoughts and ideas in logical and orderly se- 
quence. If we called the work with words and 
sentences the tactics of the thing, I suppose 
this sequence work would be like the strategy. 
How often in reading are we brought to an 
abrupt halt with a thought that is out of place? 
The expression “and incidentally” is the enemy 
of every over-all plan. When you hear those 
words, you know that what’s coming is not 
what comes next; what’s coming is something 
so delicious that the narrator is tempted to tell 
it on the spot without regard to relevance. 

When we get beyond these matters of tech- 
nique, the parallel seems abruptly to end. 

In the law practice you don’t decide what 
your next case will be about; you don’t make 
the facts—at least you shouldn’t. You deal 
with what the client brings in and do your 
best for him. 

In writing fiction, the sky is the limit as to 
what you will write about, and nothing ready- 
made is brought in by anybody. And when 
you’ve written it, it’s all yours—even though 
it isn’t very good. 

In the law practice, one’s thoughts must 
walk as though engirdled in rules and regula- 
tions; in fiction-writing the girdle can be shed 


. to allow a more free and easy gait of thinking. 


(Please don’t misunderstand me; I’m not mak- 
ing comparisons invidious to my profession of 
law; I’m simply saying there’s something salu- 
tary and refreshing about a change of pace.) 

In law there are decrees, some as hard and 
inflexible as those of Christian Dior in refer- 
ence to fashions. Lawyers may not like these 
decrees any more than some women like those 
of Christian Dior—but we obey them. 

The writer, on the other hand, is bound by 
no decrees; he may write what he jolly well 
pleases, as did the minor poet Bunthorne, whose 
verse written a long time ago might today be 
hurled in Christian Dior’s teeth. It goes this 
way: 
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You hold yourself like this; 
You hold yourself like that; 
By hook or crook, 

Contrive to look 

Both angular and flat— 


About this one truth I’m convinced in the 
matter of writing: You've got to like it. The 
work is too much; the rewriting is too onerous 
a job; the rejection slip is too bitter a pill— 
unless you really like it. Each year one issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune book section 
is given over to authors’ own accounts of their 
work. I’ve read these issues for several years— 
the last one dated October 24, 1954. I have yet 
to read an account where the writer claimed it 
came easy. So, since it isn’t human nature to 
do difficult things unless you like them, I sub- 
mit you've got to like writing to do it. 

In this issue of the Herald Tribune there is 
something from Richard Bissell, who wrote 


The Pajama Game and several other very 
worth-while things. He obviously likes writ- 
ing. He says in part: “I would rather be a 
writer than Aly Khan, although if I’d been 
in his shoes, I’ll bet I never would have let Rita 
Hayworth get away.” 

Undoubtedly there is something about crea- 
tive writing that gets in your blood. It’s heady 
stuff to start with a blank sheet of paper and 
wind up weeks or months later with people 
spun from dreams. People with characteristics, 
oddities, frailties, and even compassionate un- 
derstanding. 

Why, then, have I trod that rocky road 
from law to literature? An answer might be 
found in the words of the great Irish poet, 
John Boyle O'Reilly: 


A dreamer lives forever, 
A toiler dies in a day. 


Writing a Novel—Problem and Solution 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


THOUGH I realized it only lately, Walking on 
Borrowed Land was growing from the time I, 
at the age of six, became aware of the conflict 
between white and black. We lived on a farm 
near Blossom, Texas, and had to pass the Negro 
school to get to our school in the middle of 
town. There was a strip of woods between 
white town and colored town. One afternoon 
I walked with my older brothers and some other 
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boys through town. As we approached these 
woods, we saw colored boys coming from 
school. 

“Let’s chase the niggers!” one of the boys 
said. 

And they did, off the road and through the 
woods, with shouts and tripping and throwing 
sticks. Too small to take part, I tried to keep 
up, afraid of what might happen if the Negro 
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boys should find me alone. I was close enough 
to see their frightened eyes and tense faces as 
they took to their heels. We went on home 
laughing, but somehow I knew something 
wrong had been done. 

As I grew older I became aware of many 
fascinating things about the life of the Negroes: 
their way of talking, their songs, their modes of 
worship. Every day I was kept aware by my 
family of the differences between white and 
black. On many a night I shivered before the 
fire as I listened to stories of riots and near 
riots in the past. As I grew older I discovered 
ways to learn Negro life at close range. I could 
go to Negro churches and stand outside or sit 
on my pony and watch the shouting and danc- 
ing. To my own people this was legitimate en- 
tertainment. Even more entertaining was a 
Negro baptizing. Sometimes the whole white 
community would turn out to watch the 
preacher and deacons dip white-robed men and 
women into muddy creek water. We knew the 
people well by name, for they worked, many 
of them, in the houses and on the farms of 
whites. For weeks after a baptizing there would 
be humorous recalling of how Aunt Nervy or 
someone else threw a fit when hauled out of 
the water. 

When I was about twelve the chain gang 
camped near our farm. For several years I had 
seen wagonloads of convicts going along the 
roads, their feet bound with ball and chain, 
their faces sullen. Naturally I had a curiosity 
about these men. When their tent was near by, 
I slipped in at night to listen to their songs and 
watch them dance. It was as much fun as a 
baptizing, and more exciting, for it was for- 
bidden —I never saw another person from 
our community there except another boy who 
sometimes went with me. 

For years I had sung “Sweet Chariot” as I 
rambled about fields and woods. Now I added 
some “sinful songs.” From Negro convicts I 
learned ““The Midnight Special”: 
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If you ever go to Dallas 
You better walk right, 
You better not gamble, 
And you better not fight. 


I also learned one they called “The Crow.” 
This they sang as a group. ““Now tell me, where 
is the crow?” the leader would sing. 


“*He’s in the hickory tree.” 
“Now tell me, how do you know?” 
" *Cause he told me so.” 


Then all together they would sing, 


Oh, where'd you get that mystery? 
From the old black crow in the hickory tree. 


At the age of fifteen I took what duds I had 
and went to Dallas to make my way. At work, 
at school, I was suddenly cut off from any con- 
tact with Negro life. Sometimes as I rode the 
streetcar through “Deep Ellum” on a Saturday 
night or a Sunday afternoon I saw crowds of 
Negroes along the tracks or in front of their 
picture show. I wondered about their way of 
life, but never attempted to find out. 

At Southern Methodist University as I be- 
came more engrossed in the study of literature 
I became more aware of my interest in folk 
literature. I learned that other persons, Dorothy 
Scarborough particularly, had actually made 
studies of Negro songs. Her On the Trail of the 
Negro Folk Song set me to recalling all the 
songs I had learned back home, and made me 
determined to learn more. 

One night I rode the streetcar to the corner 
of Thomas and Hall, the center of Negro life 
in Dallas. The only white on the street, I walked 
slowly back and forth. It was a warm night and 
houses were open and the streets full of people. 
I listened to the voices and tried to memorize 
the phrases I heard. No one paid particular 
attention to me—I was ignored even more thor- 
oughly than I had been at country baptizings. 
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As I walked along I heard women’s voices 
singing, 


So high you cain’t git over it, 

So low you cain’t git under it, 
So wide you cain’t go around it, 
You gotta go in at the do’. 


I was near a church and the front door was 
open. Almost without thinking I stepped in- 
side. 

An usher met me. “We reserves a place for 
our brothers in white in the balcony,” he said. 

Though alone in the balcony, I felt com- 
pletely at home. The people sang and shouted 
and danced. There were songs I had known 
long ago. There were also many new ones. I 
took down words and tried to memorize tunes. 
The preacher preached. Toward midnight the 
clamor of the meeting rose to a crescendo with 
the aisles full of shouting, dancing, sweating 
men and women. Then they began to drift 
away and I took the streetcar home, with a 
new purpose of recording every Negro song 
I could find. 

For the next several years I recorded songs 
in Negro homes, churches, dance halls, and 
saloons up and down Central and East Texas, 
the most rewarding area being the Brazos Bot- 
toms. The story of my recording machine fre- 
quently went ahead of me, and the people wel- 
comed me with the greatest hospitality. My 
collection of recordings grew, as did my knowl- 
edge of Negro life. So did my sympathy for 
the Negroes. I think for the first time I really 
understood the handicaps under which they 
lived. I know I realized only then what a waste 
of talent was there. 

I began casting about for a way to tell whites 
what I had found out about Negroes. I tried 
articles on Negro spirituals. I tried character 
studies of Negroes I had met. These writings 
seemed cold, without the passion I had begun 
to feel about the injustice of segregation. 


Then came Pearl Harbor and I enlisted in 
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the Army as a buck private, an inferior posi- 
tion if there ever was one. After basic training 
I was assigned to work in San Antonio and, of 
all things, to interview some Negroes about 
an outbreak that had almost gotten out of 
hand. From there I went to Tulsa, where a more 
dangerous situation threatened. It was part of 
a general unrest. 

During three months in Tulsa I talked to 
most of the Negro leaders in town. I also vis- 
ited churches and schools. I talked to county 
officers and police officers. I spent many hours 
in city court listening to trials of minor cases. 
The Negroes always seemed to get the worst 
of things. 

One hot afternoon I was driving from Mus- 
kogee to Tulsa when the idea of a novel about 
Negroes first came to me. It came with such 
clarity that I parked beside the highway and 
wrote out the basic plan that the novel eventu- 
ally followed. 

My study, my interviews now had greater 
purpose. I began assembling a mass of unre- 
lated details. 

But there was a war on and I was a soldier. 
I was suddenly shifted from Tulsa to Brisbane, 
Australia. For two years I fought the battle of 
the Pacific from Australia to New Guinea to 
Leyte and Luzon. There was no time for work- 
ing on a novel, but there were times when I 
could find a sympathetic person to whom I 
could tell my story, and it grew with each tell- 
ing. 

The war over, I went to Columbia Univers- 
ity as a place in which I could get training in 
the techniques of writing fiction. I got some 
help directly. I got a great deal more indirectly, 
from being in a climate in which one could 
say “I am working on a novel” without feel- 
ing shy or ashamed. 

I think that from the beginning I had been 
converted to the point of view of the book, 
the waste and shame of segregation. But I had 
to put my themes down more specifically than 
that. 
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My basic theme was segregation in educa- 
tion. Negroes in the South are handicapped 
most because they are denied education. If 
Negroes could be educated, they could advance 
themselves more and avail themselves of what- 
ever opportunities the whites yielded to them. 
I had already rejected “separate but equal” edu- 
cation as a fallacy. My most important task 
in the book was to show the falseness, the eco- 
nomic waste, the shame of this idea. 

The Negro is in transition. In my own life- 
time I have witnessed progress. I have seen 
Negroes move ahead. I have seen prejudice de- 
crease in some areas, and new opportunities 
opened. Some southern Negroes want to go 
ahead. Others—afraid of the wrath of whites, 
or afraid of losing some of their influence in 
an all-Negro situation—want to hold back. 
Often Negroes have said to me, “Give us a 
hundred years or two. We are not ready to 
compete.” Those who study the situation can 
understand, if not condone, these conflicting 
attitudes, 

Religion in some of its forms is a retarder 
of progress, among whites as well as Negroes. 
Some Negroes exhaust themselves night after 
night dancing and shouting. Some preachers 
preach that Negroes should be content with 
their lot here because heaven awaits them by 
and by. On the other hand, other preachers, 
fully as sincere in their belief of rewards to 
come, preach that Negroes should try to 
achieve as full a life as possible on earth. Re- 
ligious conflict thus became another theme to 
be developed. 

My study had given me an insight into the 
Negro’s superstitions, beliefs, music. I based 
the folk theme on the belief that the farmer 
has to plant three cotton seeds to get one to 
grow. This gave me an opportunity to ap- 
proach the Negro through his folklore. It also 
gave me my title, Walking on Borrowed Land. 

My next problem was selecting characters, 
for I had long felt that, to have validity, the 
novel would have to be expressed in terms of 
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individuals who in their own actions and emo- 
tions would demonstrate what I wanted to say. 

Almost from the moment I conceived the 
idea of the novel, the main character was a 
Negro teacher. Having been a teacher myself 
in communities in which the white school 
board diverted Negro school funds to make 
white schools better, I was quite aware of some 
of the problems in education—segregated edu- 
cation, that is. I also am strongly of the opinion 
that the best possibility for progress is in educa- 
tion of both Negroes and whites. So I chose 
Mose Ingram, giving him the name because 
Moses was a leader of his people and Mose was 
a common name for slaves, and Ingram be- 
cause it could easily have been inherited from 
an Anglo-Saxon master. I perhaps was influ- 
enced also by the slave Mose who at the end of 
the Civil War forsook his people and freedom 
to stay with his owner, my great-grandmother. 
As a child I had heard many stories of his 
loyalty and goodness. 

But Mose Ingram is a composite of many 
people. For some years in a small Texas town 
I had as friend a Negro school principal who 
had studied at Columbia and then had returned 
to do what he could for his people. He was a 
man of considerable ability, and so highly re- 
spected that when in the late afternoon he 
went for a walk through the business section 
along Main Street, white men frequently 
greeted him and stopped to pass the time of 
day. I deliberately gave him his years on a 
Mississippi plantation because I wanted to play 
somewhat on contrasts. I had chosen Okla- 
homa as my locale for the reason that the whole 
racial conflict seemed most sharply delineated 
there in a border state. By the same token, I 
had Mose go to Chicago to study in order that 
he might have an understanding of life in a 
less segregated area. I placed his age at forty- 
six because I needed a character with broad 
experience and mature judgment to carry the 
burden of the conflicts. 

Josie, Mose’s wife, is likewise a composite. 
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Her name and physical characteristics come 
from the cook in a home I used to visit in a 
small Texas town. From the beginning I 
wanted her to represent those Negroes who 
have accepted emotional religion as the great- 
est good on earth, the sure key to heaven. Her 
thinking was borrowed from many sources. 
Once I visited in the Trinity River bottoms a 
cotton plantation on which the Negro work- 
ers were in an almost perpetual state of re- 
vivalism. The white owner hired the preacher 
and paid him well to tell the people to endure 
their hard life without complaint because 
everything will be better in the great by and 
by. To make sure the preacher kept his bar- 
gain, the owner had his white overseer sit 
outside the church on horseback to check on 
the sermons. Not all the workers were taken 
in, but there was almost no complaint. “He do 
be good to us about the church” became the 
answer to all criticism. In a dozen other places 
I heard the story of Ham, inspired no doubt 
originally by whites, and all Josie’s other re- 
marks about Negroes’ keeping “in place.” 
The idea of giving Mose and Josie three sons 
—Thomas, Robert, John—preceded the theme 
“One to grow,” but the ideas quickly fused in 


my thinking. I also had in mind the Parable 
of the Sower, which I had often heard Negro 


preachers use as a text. I wanted the sons to 


represent the waste of good seed cast upon the 
barren social ground of Oklahoma. I also 
wanted to show that the climate is improving 
there. Out of the dozens of kinds of waste I 
could have chosen, I settled on two: waste of 
life as Thomas’ life is wasted by an almost 
careless bullet, and the waste of talent, as 
Robert’s musical talent is wasted. I made John 
a scientist, a doctor, because it seemed to me 
a Negro might have the greatest opportunity 
in science. 

Thus in Mose’s family I tried to individual- 
ize most of the thematic thinking of the novel. 
But I had to have other characters to help with 
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the action and to support, even reiterate, the 
themes. 

Sister Brackett, the support for Josie in her 
loyalty to old ways and emotional religion, was 
drawn directly from real life. Before the war 
I met a Negro woman preacher who was pastor 
of a church in San Antonio and who sold hom- 
iny to customers in white town. She was a fa- 


‘miliar sight in her fringed-top buggy. For sev- 


eral years I recorded her sermons and songs— 
songs she had for the most part composed her- 
self. I suppose half the people in San Antonio 
knew Sister Crockett (her real name) in those 
days. She is now feeble with age and has given 
up both hominy-making and preaching. Once 
after a recording session she said to me, “You 
gonna put me in a book?” “I don’t know,” I 
replied. “I'd like to.” She bowed her head as if 
in prayer and then said, “I'd be thankful if 
you’d put me in a book.” That I have tried to 
do, with all the faithfulness to details of. dress, 
theology, speech, and manner that I could man- 
age. I also found the character of Sister Brackett 
useful for carrying information back and forth 
across the tracks. In communities where rigid 
segregation is practiced, someone has to keep 
both sides informed of what goes on. A hominy 
peddler was a natural. 

Mose also needed support for his religious 
stand, and for that purpose I imagined Brother 
Simpson, putting him together with traits 
drawn from half a dozen Negro ministers I 
had visited while collecting Negro spirituals. 
Fortunately for the people, the South has thou- 
sands of Brother Simpsons. It was sheer pain to 
write his death, but I had to write it to make 
it possible for Mose to have his one emotion- 
ally drunken night with Josie and Sister 
Brackett. 

For support of Mose in his difficult school 
situation I developed the boardinghouse-keeper 
Lora Dixon, who for me represents natural 
ability and a realistic attitude toward both 
whites and blacks 
meant her to be the one Negro character who 


under Jim Crow. I 
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could recognize Mose’s course and help him— 
fiercely at times—to stay on it. 

Though the white side had to be presented, 
I tried to keep it to a minimum of characters. 
The John Carson of the first half of the book 
can be found on white school boards all over 
the South. There are fewer of the later John 
Carsons—those who recognize inequity and 
realize change must come—but there are some. 
I meant the white medico, Dr. Lewis, to be the 
actual spokesman for the position that John 
Carson assumes at the end. 

In addition to their parts as actors, | meant 
the minor characters to support themes. Thus 
the music teacher Cenoria Davis, herself a com- 
plexity in the Negro community, demonstrates 
waste of talent. Newspapermen Harrison Wil- 
liams and Daddy Splane represent Negroes’ 
waste of the opportunity to help themselves 
and each other. Frenchy, in addition to being 
like Sister Brackett a “messenger across the 
tracks,” is the Negro who has half-seriously, 
half-mockingly adjusted to the situation. As 
thousands like him do in the South, he “gets 
along.” Alan Carson, son of John Carson, rep- 
resents on the one hand waste of talent as it 
extends to the whites, and on the other an echo 
of the white conscience. 

I must not suggest that these characters came 
so fully developed and purposeful into my 
mind. I have described them as they finally 
shaped themselves into the novel. 


FOR THE NEXT sTEP—the actual writing—l 
was entirely on my own. My natural feeling 
for the land and the people made me select the 
simplest possible style: the words had to be- 
long to the people, the ideas they expressed had 
to be so lucid that the people could understand 
them without unnecessary exertion. Dialogue 
had to be in the language of the people, but 
because of my own aversion to language butch- 
ered for the sake of phonetic spelling, I felt 
that I had to work with a few words that 
would suggest the flavor and then depend most 
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on my own feeling for rhythm of expression. 
I found myself constantly searching my mind 
for words and phrases. I also eavesdropped on 
every conversation I could and recorded faith- 
fully in my book possibly useful bits of dia- 
logue. 

For individual scenes, I drew on my memory 
where I could, and created new scenes when my 
memory yielded nothing. 

The novel opens with Mose Ingram arriv- 
ing in Columbus, Oklahoma. I knew the “ar- 
rival” scene had been used to the point of 
cliché. Nevertheless, I could see no other way 
to get Mose (and the reader) into the scene 
and to start the action. Recalling an arrival by 
train at Denison, Texas, I re-created it for 
Mose’s arrival in Columbus—a town, by the 
way, composed of elements from Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, and Muskogee, and placed in my 
mind somewhere between Muskogee and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. For this mythical town I 
drew a map and named the streets and located 
the buildings on them—tedious work but a 
distinct aid to visual memory, which I find 
necessary in writing. What I am saying, I sup- 
pose, is that I have to see my characters as well 
as details of scenes as I write. 

I could tell how I arrived at every scene in 
the book. A few will serve the purpose. 

I needed a scene that would demonstrate the 
quiet, dignified worship in Brother Simpson’s 
church. For Mose’s first attendance I drew on 
a Communion service I had witnessed in the 
church of the Reverend I. B. Loud (now of 
Dallas) at Calvert, Texas. On that occasion 
four of us—three white Protestants and a Jew 
—knelt at the altar with the congregation 
while the minister and two women dressed in 
maid’s uniforms served the bread and wine. 

For Mose’s active participation in the Meth- 
odist Church, I hit upon the idea of a building 
program. I must confess to several trials at 
various scenes before I imagined having the 
church people bring bricks. Once my imagina- 
tion was working, I had only to call to mind 
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dozens of collections I had observed in Negro 
churches, in some of which white visitors had 
taken part. 

In order to create a sense of guilt on Mose’s 
part, in order to have a basis for Josie to criti- 
cize him, I introduced what she would honestly 
have called blasphemy. The scene opens with 
the three sons trapping birds in the snow, 
progresses to an accident in which one boy cuts 
his wrist, and ends when Mose throws the Bible 
against the wall in anger. In my childhood 
whenever snow came—a rarity in Northeast 
Texas—my brothers and I built deadfalls and 
trapped birds. The idea of using Scripture to 
stop the flow of blood came from a different 
time. I was passing by a Negro cabin on a 
country road when a woman ran out and asked 
me to get help: her daughter was bleeding to 
death. I ran to the nearest house and found a 
white woman. When she and I went in the 
Negro cabin, the daughter was sitting in a 
chair with a washpan in her lap. The washpan 
was half full of blood. Blood was pouring from 
her mouth and nostrils. The white woman sat 
down beside her and began reading the passage 
from Ezekiel which is used as a folk cure. 

In order to show to what extent Negroes 
sometimes become involved in emotional re- 
ligion, I used a scene in which Josie beats her 
son Robert in the frenzy of a Holy Roller 
meeting. This scene was based on an account 
by an old Negro I met in the woods north of 
Beaumont in the spring of 1939. He told me 
that the devil doll came to a meeting in Beau- 
mont, and the pecple became so excited they 
beat each other until the white policemen 
came and took the whole congregation to jail. 
The scene took little shaping to fit my story. 

The burial of Thomas came out of my mem- 
ory. When I was about seven I attended fu- 
neral services for a member of the Woodmen 
of the World, a white man, in Blossom. I re- 
call all too clearly the faces of the people when 
the minister took a dove into the grave, and 
the screams of the women when the dove 
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skimmed the earth. Later I heard that Negroes 
had borrowed this service and used it with even 
greater manifestations of grief. 

As I look back over the scenes, I realize that 
few of them were created out of whole cloth. 
I used the sound of “‘moaning low” I heard at 
funerals and in the cotton fields on the Wo- 
mack farm in the Red River bottoms. I used 
glances, tones of voices, manners gleaned from 
a lifetime of living among the people. 

That seems to me the work of the novelist: 
to make others see and know and understand 
a way of life. 


THOUGH | KNEw all along that parts of the 
novel would have to be revised, I was not pre- 
pared for what happened when I completed the 
first draft and read it over. I did not know 
enough to write such a book. What I did know 
was not presented well enough. 

With my manuscript and notebook I went 
back over the area. My brother drove me over 
the countryside I had known as a child. I tried 
hard to recapture impressions and noted them 
in my book. I went to Oklahoma City again 
and walked the streets of the Negro section. 
I went on to Tulsa. The two old men at the 
police department who had given me most aid 
before were both dead. The men who had re- 
placed them were indignant that I wanted to 
look into the situation. 

Day and night I walked the streets of Green- 
wood, the Negro section, hearing speech, ob- 
serving attitudes. Then | revised furiously. 

At last I took a chapter to a Negro preacher 
and asked him to read it. He read it while we 
sat in his front parlor. He finished it and looked 
at me. “How come you know so much about 
colored folks?” he asked. 

The answer which had been forming in my 
mind for a long time was suddenly clear: There 
is not much difference between blacks and 
whites in the South. Writers have too long em- 
phasized the differences, which are minor and 
largely a matter of degree when we consider 
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that Negroes and whites have the same re- 
ligion, language, economic problems. They 
even share to a great extent the same folklore. 
The only actual difference is that created by 
an unnatural division called Jim Crow. It was 
a great relief to me to know at last that I could 
write in the area of human emotion, experience 
without having to divide my own mind into 
“white” and “black.” 

Elated, I went back to writing. 

But I still had a lesson to learn. To demon- 
strate the theme of waste, in the first version 
I had a race riot in which thirty men were 
killed and a Negro town burned—a riot I had 
copied too faithfully from the Tulsa riot of 
1921. As I had described it, the riot threw the 
whole book out of balance, and made melo- 
dramatic the violence that is a part of the racial 
conflict. It took my literary agent and several 
editors to show me the error. 

Once I recognized it, I was able to write the 
death of Thomas in a remarkably short time, 
and I feel the book is much strengthened by 
centering attention on the death of one man. 
Is there a better way to demonstrate waste? 


As I look back over this I realize how im- 
possible it is to tell exactly how a novel was 
written, I can point out some of the devices. 
I cannot explain how I had to “feel” a char- 
acter, a scene, a word even. I can tell how 
many hours I labored over a scene, but I cannot 
tell actually what happened when the scene 
came right. I don’t believe my editors can 
either. 

There is, for example, a night club scene in 
Chicago. They handed this scene back twice. 
Each time they said it was “too dramatic,” 
“too staged.” Their suggestions gave me noth- 
ing to go on. At last, in a kind of desperation 
as the deadline was approaching, I took the 
scene apart entirely and put it together again 
with a change in focus on characters. They 
greeted the rewrite with enthusiasm, and then 
explained that the scene was no longer “static”! 

I am compelled to believe that writing 
“comes right” when the writer is willing to 
submerge himself completely in his people and 
their way of lite. 

I had to learn how to go back and walk 
with my characters the streets of Happy Hol- 
low. 


|. 


Aesthetic Judgments and Art Museums 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


FOR SOME YEARS there has been in this country 
a fairly steady attack by various groups upon 
art museums in different places. The reason 
offered for these efforts is that the museums 
are alleged to have exhibited or purchased ob- 
jects of art produced by artists called commu- 
nist, procommunist, or communist-front. In 
not rare instances these allegations have been 
coupled with protests against “‘nonobjective” 
art and have been reinforced by organizations 
of artists opposed to museum policies. 

It is no new phenomenon that good or just 
or reasonable causes have been led astray by 
adherents who have joined in struggle for their 
own ends. Nor is it an unusual thing for unjust 
causes to invoke the benediction of honorable 
groups or to seek and gain the adherence of 
upright men. For these are the ready formulas 
of those who operate upon emotions of the 
public. Such devices are not unknown to men 
in politics and to public relations people. 

For their part the museums have either 
sulked in silence, reacted hotly, or protested too 
much innocence. On occasion they have under- 
taken to answer directly, and have made cer- 
tain pledges. It is fair to ask if any of these 
reactions are adequate or reasonable. If they 
are not, what might the museums reply that 
would be calm and sane? 

The answer to this question calls for inquiry 
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into the nature and purposes of museums, into 
the functions of artists, and into the proper 
application of criticism. 

The character of museum operation has al- 
ready been discussed in these pages,* but it will 
do no harm to look more particularly into cer- 
tain of its functions. Assuredly one of these 
functions is the acquisition of art which in the 
opinion of the museum’s director and board 
possesses artistic merit—not any other kind of 
merit, just artistic merit. In this respect it is 
perfectly proper to challenge the taste of the 
individuals who have decided what is meri- 
torious, and, if their decisions are universally 
poor, eventually to get rid of them. At the 
same time it may well be noted that the taste 
of such people is usually not that of the popu- 
lace as a whole, but rather a prediction of what 
ultimately will be popular taste. 

A second and normal function of a museum 
is to present such exhibitions as seem, to the 
persons responsible for operation, to be of in- 
terest in the art world. In a sense this function 
is not unlike that of a newspaper, whose duty 
it is to present information, accurate and un- 
colored by the opinion of the publisher. In the 
same way the museum must present to its 
patrons exhibitions of all kinds, regardless of 
the prejudice of the board or the director in 


* John Chapman, “Little Museums—Their Means and 
Ends,” SWR, Autumn 1954, 
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favor of one school or another, provided only 
that such exhibitions meet standards of quality 
set by the responsible individuals. Here again 
enters the question of aesthetic judgment. 

The third function of a museum is to stimu- 
late local interest in art, and to select such 
exhibitions as will in the judgment of the direc- 
tor lead to a larger and more regular attendance 
and ultimately perhaps to even more tangible 
evidence of interest. From this it follows that 
the more heterogeneous and diverse the public 
to which the director appeals, the more cer- 
tainly will small groups of spectators complain 
that most of the exhibitions fail to interest 
them. Those who admire the Hudson River 
School and its derivatives are annoyed by the 
exhibition of French Impressionists; Surreal- 
ists are bothered by nonobjective shows, Dada- 
ists by showings of the Ash-can School. Such, 
of course, is the penalty of adherence to a 
school, rather than to the quality of a painting 
whatever its placement in artificial categories. 
The museum, therefore, must evidence good 
artistic judgment throughout a wide assort- 
ment of methods and manners and must be 
prepared for attacks from all those who hold 
that a specific object is an object of art only if 
it fits within the remembered characteristics 
of one specific school or even one specific artist. 

For the present discussion these must be con- 
sidered to be the main functions of a museum. 
What indeed is the function and character of 
the artist in twentieth-century society? This 
is a question most difficult to answer. If this 
were the fourteenth century, the reply would 
be much easier; his function would be almost 
exclusively to decorate churches and chapels. 
If this were the sixteenth century, the answer 
would again be easy: the artist’s function is to 
paint portraits or perhaps to celebrate cities, 
battles, and scenes from classic literature. Cer- 
tain people might well answer that the function 
of the contemporary artist is to experiment. 
All of these are facile replies that perhaps don’t 
touch the heart of the matter. 
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A definition of the function of an artist that 
deserves general acceptance is that he should 
take those things or ideas which interest him 
and attempt to arrange and change them in 
such a way that a beautiful object will result. 
That is his primary function as an artist; his 
secondary function will be to try to teach his 
viewers the meaning of that which he has pro- 
duced, a meaning couched primarily in terms 
of what the artist himself regards as beautiful. 
It does not follow from this that any large 
number of spectators will immediately agree 
with the artist’s concept of beauty, or even 
that any single spectator will accept it. Indeed, 
many viewers may well describe the result as 
ugly—at least until a number of years have 
gone by, when the viewers may discover that 
the artist has been right all along. 

This pattern of events has repeated itself so 
regularly and so frequently throughout art 
history, particularly that of the last two or 
three hundred years, that one is almost tempted 
to deduce that this is the normal course of 
events—a course not unlike that which has 
taken place in the reputation of many writers, 
poets, philosophers, and composers. Thus one 
suspects that the great artist, like many of the 
great contributors to human knowledge and 
welfare, is a seer—a person who sees around 
him and beyond him objects which the rest of 
us can perceive only after these individuals 
have taught us how to look. Sometimes quite a 
iong time after, as in the case, for example, of 
Hals or Rembrandt. 

If this description of the artist’s function as 
seer is Correct, even in part, it may very well 
follow that what he sees is something disturb- 


ing to the rest of us—even perhaps repellent. 


Such was surely the reputation of what was 
originally described as the Ash-can School; 
such indeed was the effect of one of the best of 
American artists, Thomas Eakins. If the criti- 
cism of a painting or any other work of art is 
that it is disturbing to the artist’s contempor- 
aries, on the basis of past experience are we not 
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more likely to be evaluating the object as some- 
thing of permanent worth rather than con- 
demning it to forgetfulness? It’s the old story 
of the prophet again, with the variables changed 
and with the added suggestion that he is also 
very apt to be without honor in his own time. 

So, one is almost compelled to add that an- 
other function of the artist is to disturb, and 
to say that if he fails to disturb he may in fact 
not actually be carrying out his function as 
seer and prophet. This does not mean at all 
that every object we see which disturbs us is 
destined to greatness. The history of art, as of 
nearly all other of mankind’s activities, is 
dotted with false prophets and with addled 
seers. As a species we have taken the wrong 
tack repeatedly; it should be no matter for 
wonder that sometimes a particular group 
within the species may wander off and termi- 
nate inconsequentially. 

It must not be forgotten in the consideration 
of these other things that an artist is as much 
a product of his particular epoch and environ- 
ment as is a physiologist or a chemist. Each 
person who carries out a function in society 
has to begin with what is already known and 
see whether he can proceed from there. And 
each such creative individual is therefore 
molded professionally or artistically not only 
by what has gone before but by what takes 
place currently in his field. Finally, each of us 
has to live in a world to which adjustment is 
no simple or easy process. Hence if the world 
is in tumult, consciously or unconsciously the 
artist is aware of it—just as is the physicist. 

In the fact of such tumult the artist, per- 
haps more than any of his contemporaries, is 
hard pressed for an answer. For the artist, 
almost by definition, must first of all be an 
individual of heightened awareness and of 
acute reaction. For such a person the choice lies 
among denial, compromise, acceptance, and 
solution; but for the person of acute perception 
two of these prove ultimately to be impossible 
—compromise and acceptance. So the artist 
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finally is driven to a decision between denial of 
reality and an attempt to find a solution. The 
denial of the fact of tumult may lead to con- 
cern with subjective phenomena, to a retreat 
to another and happier period, or quite possibly 
to nonsense. The attempt to find a solution can 
hardly lead—except in the case of the match- 
less genius—to other than frustration and de- 
spair. In the case of the genius, the solution 
can lead only to a new synthesis, which the 
public is more prone than not to greet with 
ridicule or violence. Small wonder, under such 
conditions, that the world of art currently ex- 
hibits antithesis and controversy. 

Finally, it is necessary to deal with the func- 
tion of criticism. This activity readily divides 
itself into two categories: that which is in- 
formed and that which is not. It is not unfair 
to suggest that mass criticism is fundamentally 
an uninformed criticism. Examples of such are 
not hard to find. The individual who comments 
that such and such a painting “may be great 
art but I wouldn’t have it in my house” belongs 
to this group, for that individual has taken as 
a sole frame of reference his willingness to use 
a particular piece for domestic decoration. 
Such a meter-stick is applicable to only one 
category of objects, those which were designed 
for domestic decoration; it cannot apply to the 
numerous categories which were never intended 
for any such purpose. Rembrandt’s side of beef 
is a very great painting, but obviously not de- 
signed for display in a dining room. Surely the 
same thing is true of Eakins’ “The Anatomy 
Lesson.” 

Another example of uninformed criticism is 
the simple remark: “This may be a canvas with 
paint on it, but it surely is not what I would 
call a painting.” The author of such a com- 
ment, when asked what he does regard as a 
painting, frequently can offer no definition at 
all; but if he is sufficiently logical he may reveal 
that a painting in his lexicon is something that 
resembles a steel engraving of Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair” or of one of Landseer’s New- 
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foundlands. Such an individual is not totally 
uninformed—for he has some kind, however 
limited, of criterion. 

There is yet another variety of uninformed 
criticism that goes even wider of the mark, 
for it does not even consider the problem of 
art at all, but undertakes to weigh the object 
by standards which, though human, simply 
are not pertinent. Such criticism is directed 
fundamentally ad hominem. At issue is not at 
all the object itself, but rather the person who 
produced the object. A characteristic example 
of such a position would be the refusal to ex- 
hibit a Gauguin because the painter deserted 
his wife and children, or to buy a Van Gogh 
for the reason that the painter evidently was 
psychotic during his last years. These attitudes 
arise from perfectly laudable sentiments, but 
at least it is worth inquiring whether or not 
they are relevant to the evaluation of an object 
of art. 

The function of informed criticism is to 
insist that all objects, products, or ideas be 
measured only by those units which are appli- 
cable to them. The steel production of the 
United States is not suspectible to liquid mea- 
sure; the height of a dam is not measured in 
ounces, nor the output of a dynamo in milli- 
grams. These are commonplaces. But learned 
men have achieved similar distortions. 

There was the case of the theory of Coper- 
nicus and the observations of Galileo, both of 
which indicated quite clearly that the earth 
revolves and that the sun is relatively motion- 
less in regard to the production of day and 
night. Scholars of note challenged these con- 
clusions. Their grounds were simple: an ancient 
prophet commanded the sun to stand still at 
midday. The story could not be questioned. 
Therefore the sun does in fact rotate around 
the earth. So firmly did they adhere to their 
argument that Galileo had to recant. For two 
hundred years the most capable casuists of the 
Roman church fantastically sought to recon- 
cile Aristotelian belief and biblical story with 
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the unassailable evidence in opposition. Their 
accomplishment? Nothing but the cudgeling 
of their own brains and the impediment of 
human thought. 

Of course all that was three centuries ago. 
But it is not that long since in Tennessee a de- 
termined man tried to apply a religious yard- 
stick to scientific thought. Nor is it so very 
long since the work of Wagner and of many 
another German could not resound in New 
York. Was it because these works were poor 
compositions? Or was it because Americans in 
a moment of national excitement applied to 
pieces of music the criterion of “patriotism”? 
It is all too evident that our own humiliation 
for our excesses in 1918 led to an excessive 
tolerance of Hitler’s aggressions in the thirties. 
The difficulty lies in the fact, recognized even 
now by all too few, that we attempted to apply 
political tests to aesthetic creations, much as the 
authorities of the seventeenth century under- 
took to apply the test of authority to instru- 
mental observation. The misapplication of 
criteria is a fundamental fault in logic; it seems 
to persist in human affairs; commonly the fault 
results in humiliation, the propagation of false- 
hood, and injustice. 

The duty of informed critics of the arts, 
therefore, is to insist upon the proper standards 
for test. The purpose of an object of art—as 
opposed to a cartoon, an illustration, a factual 
rendition such as a map—is aesthetic, and 
aesthetic only. There can, therefore, be but a 
single criterion that possesses pertinence, and 
that criterion is aesthetic. Unfortunately—as it 
may seem to some of us—aesthetic rules are not 
rigid, but vary with the age. It is significant 
that we of the middle of the twentieth century 
derive amusement from what our grandfathers 
called art. Such amusement, however, may all 
too often reflect only our own lack of infor- 
mation. 

For the informed critic must not only con- 


fine himself to the criterion that is appropriate; 
he must refine his criterion again and again. 
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At this point even otherwise well-informed 
critics may break down, for the subject and 
the painter’s attitude may confound their 
judgment. The fact that one dislikes the 
method and the feeling in Harnett’s trom pe- 
Poeil painting can blind him to the great skill 
and organization of some of Harnett’s can- 
vases. That Bouguereau paints subjects totally 
foreign and incredible to us does not detract 
from a fair evaluation of him as a very skilful 
painter. Van Gogh’s “Bridge at Arles” does not 
copy nature faithfully; what the artist saw 
was a heightened and brightened world. 

The ultimate object of informed criticism, 
then, has to be an answer to each of a series of 
questions. Did the artist accomplish what he 
set out to do? Is the result satisfactory from a 
technical standpoint, in drawing, lighting, 
form, and organization? If all these things are 
true, is the object itself aesthetically satisfy- 
ing? Then, and not until he has reached this 
point in his analysis, may the critic ask if the 
total effect pleases him as much as another 
class of work in which the artist set out to do 
something totally different. In short, this is the 
earliest stage at which the critic may allow 
himself to express a preference for schools, 
modes, fashions, or styles. And when he makes 
this final departure from the original questions, 


the critic must do so in the full realization that 
his criterion has now become a wholly subjec- 
tive one. He must understand that his pref- 
erence for one style over auother resides not 
in eternal verities but in his own personality. 
The critic will then have learned the real mean- 
ing of the old saw, de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum; and he will, like Voltaire in another 
connection, go to his grave defending his belief 
that objects of art may be tried only in aes- 
thetic terms. 

The answer of a museum, then, can only be 
that it has a function to fulfil as a purveyor 
of information on art, that it must have the 
same freedom as a library, a newspaper, or a 
conductor of a symphony, and that it must 
persevere in insisting that its sole criterion 
must be an aesthetic one. The insistence is cer- 
tain to result in popular objection and in vio- 
lent attack, made the harder to repel by the 
fact that the museum’s director himself will 
be aware that he may temporarily be giving 
some slight comfort to enemies of the public— 
or to artists who for the moment are considered 
to be such. But once a museum relaxes its 
anguished adherence to its hard rule, it may 
become a victim of each passing whim of the 


multitude. 
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shirt sleeves. There is a touching, infantile 
yearning to relate a Dallas or Houston first 
night with a Metropolitan opening, an event 
long declared the acme of social resplendence. 
Since our local auditoriums could hardly be 
more raffish than the Metropolitan is these 
days, the make-believe is not as fantastic as 
it once was. 

Reception of an opera is either uncritical or 
hypercritical, both extremes coming from the 
same wish. The audience dearly wants to 
identify itself with something great. Part of 
it will insist until death that what it heard 
was greatness without alloy. Another part will 
insist that it was poor beyond tolerance, hav- 
ing no part of the greatness and grandness 
that is supposed to be opera. It takes a very 
old-timer of much operatic experience to know 
the truth. The performance was quite imper- 
fect and still no worse than Pagliacci always 
has been. 

There is a continuing public tendency to 
enshrine opera singers in the memory. Prob- 
ably the populace needs its gods and goddesses 
and, like the British toward their queen, will 
not think upon mortal qualities. Before today’s 
supreme popularity of phonograph records, the 
public was contrasting its present singers un- 
favorably with those of a departed “Golden 
Age.” Today, with huge disc libraries, it 
swoons over Claudia Muzio’s singing of ““Tacea 
la Notte Placida” from Il Trovatore despite 
the fact that it is not in a class as natural 
talent, good vocalism, or good engineering 
with the same number sung by an obscure and 

nfortunate American starlet soprano called 
‘lorence Quarteraro. 

Enrico Caruso is deified as the greatest tenor 
of past history as if Krehbiel, Henderson, 
Aldrich, and Fink had never written of his 
cloudy tones, bad acting, and glottis-stroke at- 
tacks. A Gigli record is spun to worshipful 
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attention as if his white high notes, bad taste, 
and bulbous physical appearance had never 
been lamented in print each time he wobbled 
across the Metropolitan boards. 

All this contributes, perhaps, to the grand 
opera box office, which is a mighty one. The 
controversial proclamations of the opera pat- 
ron are encouraged as factors of operatic 
excitement. And where there is excitement 
there are ticket sales. To a lesser extent all 
opera fans have on their tongues strong ideas 
about the composition, the scenery, and the 
régie. The best conclusion, reached in a crow’s 
nest, is that there is something about the syn- 
thesis of music, song, and theatricality that 
stirs up everybody, and one need not worry 
about interpreting a so-called esoteric art form 
to the “masses.” Just make the tickets avail- 
able at a reasonable price and you have some- 
thing, in opera, that exerts a stronger mass 
appeal than the motion picture or the Army- 
Navy gridiron struggle. 

When investigating the influence of the 
Metropolitan on southwestern operatic notions, 
one must bear in mind that our region has 
been invaded not by one Metropolitan but by 
two. Or, to put it more justly, by two of the 
eight eras in which the Metropolitan has oper- 
ated. One might also say three of the eight, 
as the tours began in Dallas in 1939 when 
Edward Johnson had been general manager 
for only four seasons and still enjoyed a staff 
and repertoire inheritance from his great pre- 
decessor, Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

Johnson’s regime lasted fifteen years and, 
under the circumstances, was remarkable. To 
begin with Johnson had been a lyric tenor, a 
fine one, and, in our book, one of the best 
singing-actors of his time. He did not pretend 
to be a business brain, and was installed as an 
artistic associate to Herbert Witherspoon, who 
had been chosen to replace the retiring Gatti- 
Casazza. Witherspoon unfortunately dropped 
dead one month after he took office and the 
scepter passed to Johnson. 


To compound his problems was the fact that 
Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany had 
just about stopped interchanges of artists. 
American political sentiment, traditionally 
quiescent, had been inflamed to the degree that 
the German Furtwaengler had been rejected 
after having been named as Toscanini’s succes- 
sor with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and tenor Gigli, once a Gatti-Casazza 
mainstay, had been identified as a Fascist 
spokesman and partisan and, hence, unaccept- 
able to the New York public. 

Johnson preserved a Metropolitan Opera 
standard largely by developing his own stars. 
Evidently he and his first aide, Frank St. 
Leger, had judgment, for the Americans came 
through for him. We are reminded particu- 
larly of the baritone, Julius Huehn, who was 
a well-liked Wotan, Telramund, and Kurwenal 
in German operas where the Metropolitan tra- 
dition was at the summit. The development 
of Ezio Pinza, a naturalized Italian, from 
Gatti’s dark-voiced Sparafucile, Comte Des 
Grieux, and Ramfis into one of the greatest 
of Don Giovannis, Figaros, and Borises was 
largely Johnson’s and St. Leger’s doing. 

For most of his 1908 to 1935 period Gatti- 
Casazza thriftily ran the Metropolitan “in the 
black” even with such stars as Caruso, Destinn, 
Amato, Scotti, Farrar, Rothier, Gigli, Galli- 
Curci, Ruffo, and Chaliapin. Johnson also ran 
the company at no deficit for a period amount- 
ing to almost half his regime. But then deficits 
began to accumulate because of changing dol- 
lar values and the new demands of fourteen 
or fifteen operatic unions for a leveling of 
increments. 

It would be difficult to discover whether 
Edward Johnson wanted to resign or thought 
he should. He had posted a retirement appli- 
cation two years before it was accepted. In 
1950 the Metropolitan board of directors, 
which also had undergone many changes with 
the years, announced Rudolf Bing as Johnson’s 
successor. Bing had paid him a party call as a 
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visiting representative of the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival, and Johnson, half in jest, had remarked 
that he was going to quit and why didn’t Bing 
take the job. Bing quickly said he was not 
uninterested. Johnson arranged the interviews 
with board members. And the next thing he 
knew, by reading the Times and the Herald 
Tribune, he had a successor. 

Nobody ever accused Bing of possessing 
even an elementary sense of public relations, 
which Johnson had in abundance. Nor could 
he be credited with the double-talking suavity 
and consideration of vanities that is tradi- 
tional operatic protocol. At any rate he tackled 
his job with statements to the effect that 
everything that had gone on before had been 
stupid and that drastic reforms were now in 
order. 

This is, at any rate, the way it came out in 
print—to the estrangement, still continuing, 
of the entire musical colony of New York. 
Undoubtedly Bing was right in part. The 
deficit was threatening. Much of the repertoire 
was encrusted with decrepit scenery and out- 
of-date mise en scéne. Many operas were pitch- 
forked in the manner of provincial companies 
without rehearsal and without finesse. Many 
stellar singers, making more money in con- 
cert, were singing a few unfreshened perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan to sustain prestige 
but otherwise were not on hand. 

Bing’s first reform was a restaged and re- 
mounted Don Carlo of Verdi which, they tell 
me, was an artistic success but never a popular 
favorite because of its dull gray story. He had 
reached into Broadway and London’s West End 
for stage direction to shatter the perfunctory 
operatic standard. Dallas saw a Don Carlo but 
failed to note at the time what was later to 
prove the symbol of Bing’s weakness. 

Margaret Webster had staged the work, and 
rather well until the Auto-da-fé Scene—which 
was neither good opera nor good spectacle. 
Then and there a critical voice should have 
been lifted (and ours also was missing) to say 
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somebody at the Met, probably Bing, did not 
understand or love opera. But could one be sure 
with only a single Don Carlo that had many 
admirable features? 

Thereafter came a succession of Bing “re- 
forms” which were not then and still are not 
valid. The best is, of course, the Met’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte of Mozart, for which the action 
was directed by Alfred Lunt with a sure hand 
but against pleasant décor from the Johnson 
regime. One of the poorest was the English 
La Bohéme with revised action and a prepos- 
terous text. Both have been abandoned and 
the opera returned to its old stage-director, 
Desiré Defrére, who first put it on for its 
Covent Garden premiere, with Puccini and 
librettists Illica and Giacosa present and offer- 
ing suggestions. 

Bing’s restaged Aida by Verdi, one of the 
sure-fire operas of literature, had been widely 
praised in New York, eagerly anticipated in 
Dallas—and then sharply questioned. The Dal- 
las dissent, incidentally, has now become the 
final New York attitude. Chief objections were 
the Temple Scene with a front drop silhouette 
of the God Ra’s rear end cutting off view of 
the ballet and invocation; the so-called Nile 
Scene with shimmering water eliminated and 
looking like a New Orleans wharf; the preced- 
ing Triumphal Scene in which everybody was 
banked awkwardly mid-stage center and the 
principals had to sing their passions with their 
backs to the King of Egypt and his Bikini-clad 
daughter. The consensus was that Bing and 
Margaret Webster, between them, had wrecked 
the unwreckable Aida and that Bing, at least, 
would have to start over. 

He restaged Bizet’s Carmen, one of the most 
popular operas in any land, in such a manner 
as to destroy its meaning. With Tyrone 
Guthrie from the “‘legit”’ as stage director and 
Rolf Gerard as scenic designer, he achieved an 
interesting Act I, a passably conventional Lil- 
las Pastia Inn for Act II, an ugly but accept- 
able mountain file for Act III. In Act IV every- 
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body went haywire. Eliminated entirely was 
the exterior of the bull ring. Instead the action 
takes place in Escamillo’s red and black dress- 
ing room. Eventually, after the elimination of 
Toscanini’s arrangements for Act IV and the 
restoration of some Bizet phrases, Don José 
encounters Carmen. He whips out a spring 
knife. She flies about the room pulling down 
the window drapes. She is trying to escape. 
José finally catches her and kills her. 

If there is any excuse for Carmen as a drama 
or, for that matter, any reason for the girl 
Carmen as limned in Prosper Mérimée’s novel, 
it is her heroism at this juncture and not her 
frantic dashes to escape death. For Carmen is 
nothing if not the strange gypsy girl who 
simply cannot love. Since Act III, after a con- 
versation with José plus a bout with fortune- 
telling playing cards, she has known that death 
awaits her. Her choice is between settling 
down with José in bucolic domesticity or be- 
ing true to her Romany strain. For generations 
Carmen, in the old staging, has made her 
choice, and has walked, head high, to the en- 


trance of the bull ring true to herself and 
with full awareness that she will never get 
past José’s blade. This bravery is the meaning 
of Carmen and the cubits of her heroine’s 


stature. 

Bing also attempted to revise Faust, second 
only to Carmen these days in total number of 
international performances. He removed it 
from the fourteenth century to the long-pants 
eighteenth. It is doubtful whether the medieval 
demonology can be brought so close to our 
grandfather’s breakfast table. But the worst 
features were the Garden and Walpurgis Night 
sequences. The episode in Marguerite’s patio 
looked for all the world like White Rock’s 
trademarked nymph over a pool. For no ap- 
parent reason Marguerite’s house with its win- 
dow, through which Faust’s devilish seduction 
is accomplished, was eliminated, leaving even 
a smutty-minded audience in doubt as to what 


happened. 
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The Walpurgis Night act on the Brocken 
existed in the opera only for the late-hour 
introduction of a ballet for the spyglass bene- 
fits of the Paris Jockey Club. Gounod’s music 
is interesting and so could be the ballet. But 
the act today poses a choice of either this or 
the Church Scene, which is dramatically rele- 
vant, unless an audience is to be kept in the 
opera house from supper until breakfast. For 
fifty of the hundred years of Faust, the Wal- 
purgis Night has been sacrificed. But not in 
the fifty-first. Bing restored it but only for 
the colloquy between Mephistopheles and Faust 
and with no suggestion of a ballet. This music, 
one might add, is the dreariest that Gounod 
ever composed. 

At the start of the Bing regisseurship in 
1950, we were invited to write for the Dallas 
News and the Metropolitan itself a history of 
the opera house from its opening in 1883. Our 
theme was that the Metropolitan, despite many 
changes in management and professed objec- 
tives, is a rather organic thing with pulsing 
currents ordaining a fulfilment that none in 
the management might suspect. A managing 
director will never lick the Met, and the Met 
will always lick the managing director. For 
it has behind it all that this nation’s operatic 
passion desires, and the boss either finds out 
what these desires are or can’t last. What they 
are is not so obscure. The United States wants 
the Metropolitan to be the greatest eclectic 
opera house in the world. 

The 1955 visit of the Metropolitan to Dal- 
las and to Houston indicated to us that what 
Rudolf Bing couldn’t whip he joined. The 
four Dallas performances and the two in 
Houston were more like the Metropolitan than 
any performances have been since Bing took 

“over the big office running along Seventh 
Avenue. 

In spite of inferior patronage, the perform- 

ances both in Dallas and Houston augured 


encouragingly for 1956 and gave an indication 
that Bing’s Met is getting to be the Met’s 
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Bing, with contract extended to 1959. The 
Dallas operas, which were the double-bill of 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana in this or- 
der, The Barber of Seville, Andrea Chénier, and 
Massenet’s Manon, had fresh touches, good 
singing, and absolutely no violent distortions 
of operatic styles. Houston’s pair, La Traviata 
and La Bobéme (in its old manner), told a 
similar story. 

Remarkable in Dallas was the fact that en- 
thusiasm was unqualified for Giordano’s An- 
drea Chénier, the one novelty of the three 
days. The powerful theatricality of this opera 
on the French Revolution was felt by a public 
that, hitherto, had neither known it nor given 
it a second thought. It was sung in Italian, 
which made no difference to the cogent effect. 
of lyric drama. This reviewer has yet to hear 
the first deprecatory word about it. 

All else was standard. Only Pagliacci was 
decayed, with an indeterminate backdrop and 
the substage that Caruso may have shouted 
from but which has certainly been chewed up 
by Martinelli and Lauri-Volpi in their time. 
It should be remembered that this investiture 
was used at the abandonment of Bing’s set- 
ting for 1950, which tried to force Pagliacci 
into a commedia dell’ arte pattern. It wouldn’t 
go. A set of the same recent vintage was used 
for Cavalleria Rusticana and worked very well. 

The Metropolitan grossed only $88,795 in 
Dallas in 1955 against $99,244 in 1954, com- 
pared with 1953’s $110,358, 1952’s $110,273, 
1951’s $97,320, 1950’s $102,203, and back to 
1946’s phenomenal $112,648 for four per- 
formances in three days. Some of this was with 
the 20 per cent federal amusements tax, which 
did not expire on opera until 1952. So the 
actual money to be applied to guarantees and 
expenses was actually higher than sums avail- 
able say from 1948 to 1951. 

It bespoke a slackening of patronage which 
we, for one, do not take too seriously. That 
is, we think it can rise again just as sharply. 
If Dallas was, as the trade says it, “off,” Hous- 
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ton was “off” more. So were the other south- 
western and most southern points. Cleveland, 
a banner stop of the Metropolitan’s spring 
tour, was off more percentagewise. The condi- 
tion, evidently, was national and not local. 

Trying, anyhow, to find the reasons, one 
arrives at these points: 

1. The April 15 rather than March 15 
deadline on income taxes held its reflection. 

2. The out-of-town patronage was conspic- 
uously behind in volume, indicating a tighten- 
ing of money. 

3. The prospectus was lacking in operatic 
novelties and new operatic personalities, more 
a matter of poor press-agentry than fact. 

4. In Dallas the box-office voltage of Ro- 
berta Peters (singing Rosina in Barber) saved 
the situation. 

5. The Met should desist from sending its 
corps of répétiteurs to conduct operas in the 
touring area, which has nothing to do with 
the efficiency of their work. But the public 
shies off new pit names unless they have been 
properly exploited beforehand. 

6. The Metropolitan has seriously damaged 
its prestige by five years of crying disaster 
and five years of Bing interviews to the effect 
that he didn’t have the money to continue. 
The “poor mouth” plaint may have raised a 
little cash, but it doesn’t help the reputation 
of the Metropolitan, which has a far bigger 
cash value. 

We think the ill-effects of the Metropolitan 
in the Southwest were best indicated in San 
Antonio. When the local forces and the San 
Antonio Symphony produced Carmen, the star, 
Rise Stevens, insisted on that fallacious last act 
because that was the way she had learned it. 

And Lily Pons threatened not to sing Lucia 
di Lammermoor because San Antonio could 
contrive only ten high steps for the Mad 
Scene instead of the fourteen managed by the 
Metropolitan proscenium height. 

These days, however, are passing. The Metro- 
politan is a form of theater, and all theater 
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finagles its survival. Obviously what the 
Metropolitan must do is preserve the styles of 
its vintage repertoire with only minor adjust- 
ments to modern tastes, not the Faust sort of 
thing. 

Since the heaviest cost of refurbishing opera 
is scenery, the Metropolitan must learn to do 
without. This is all right with almost every 
known theatrical authority. Since Richard 
Wagner’s elaborate papier-miché mountains 
for his “Ring” and colonnaded Wartburgs for 
Tannhaeuser were blown up in the war, the 
Bayreuth managers, chiefly his grandsons, have 
had to improvise with platforms, shapes, and 
lighting. It has worked out sensationally. What 
is more amusing, it is what Adolphe Appia, as 
early as 1904, said Wagnerian settings should 
be. 

So there is hope that the Bing management 
is learning its business at last and that modern 
stagecraft, which has had to free itself from 
irrelevant physical costs, will prevail. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


sis is one of a cluster of “transcendentalisms” 
which we shall soon be obliged to recognize 
somewhat as English literary historians have 
come to provide for a variety of “romanti- 
cisms.” 

Ernest Leisy’s ‘“‘Fatalism in Moby-Dick” 
stays close to the text and pulls together the 
threads of evidence to demonstrate that “in 
Ahab’s determinism Melville’s vestigial Puri- 
tanism had its fling,” while Henry A. Mur- 
ray’s “In Nomine Diaboli” explores psycho- 
logical involutions and announces that “the 
simplest psychological formula for Melville’s 
dramatic epic is this: an insurgent Id in mor- 
tal conflict with an oppressive cultural Super- 
ego.” Henry Nash Smith, on the other hand, 
examines the social aspect; his conclusion, 
from this standpoint, is that alienation is the 
central’ theme and that Ishmael, not Ahab, 
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is the “hero”—an interpretation which may 
be expected to encounter hard going. Smith 
and Murray both have interesting things to 
say from the anthropological-mythological- 
symbolic point of view. 

Both books reveal an ambivalent critical 
reception for their central figures. Hugh W. 
Hetherington furnishes us the most recent 
and most complete assessment of Melville’s 
contemporary fame; and while there is no 
single article in Harding’s collection similarly 
devoted to Thoreau, the English and Ameri- 
can estimates are present in sufficient quan- 
tity to afford ground for a surmise that 
English, not American, critical opinion of 
both authors is the more significant key to 
their reputations. Whereas Thoreau picked 
up slowly but surely a devoted English fol- 
lowing (largely posthumous) despite a com- 
parative coolness or hostility and unwarrant- 
able neglect at home, Melville began well in 
America only to lose ground after English 
hostility to The Whale; at least one gathers 
a strong impression that American opinion, 
especially the “delayed reaction,” did not veer 
sharply against Melville until the overseas re- 
views began arriving to teach American 
editors what to say. Thoreau had no real 
enemies in England; Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whose original estimate is the closest thing we 
have to actual detraction, gives the impres- 
sion of being all the while on the verge of 
admiration but prevented by Emerson and 
Lowell, finally to confess in his “recantation” 
that he has been led into wrong judgments. 
There was no one in England who cared to 
come to Melville’s rescue as did Dr. Japp to 
Thoreau’s; no one to write his biography and 
cherish his work among a small but energetic 
band as did Henry S. Salt, another staunch 
British Thoreauvian. But for this transatlantic 
node of interest, Mahatma Gandhi would in 
all probability never have encountered “Civil 
Disobedience.” Whatever may have been the 
vicissitudes of Thoreau’s and Melville’s con- 
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temporary fame, however, the full century 
has proved neither unkind nor unjust. 

Part of the reason for the appearance of 
these two volumes among the Mustangs is of 
course the long-continued hospitality of South- 
ern Methodist University toward American lit- 
erature, but there is a larger appropriateness in 
such regional publication. Both Thoreau and 
Melville admired the West; each in his own 
way understood it deeply and through such 
understanding transcended his own horizon to 
become a true national figure. Such books as 
these remind us that what we readily take for 
granted was not so evident a hundred years 


Joseph Jones 


OVER THE TRAILS WITH MARCY 


Beyond the Cross Timbers: T he 
Travels of Randolph B. Marcy, 
1812-1887 


BY W. EUGENE HOLLON 
University of Oklaboma Press, Norman $4.00 


PROFESSOR W. EUGENE HOLLON, whose fine 
biography of Zebulon Pike came out six years 
ago, has done equally well by another western 
explorer and pathfinder, Randolph B. Marcy. 
Marcy is even more firmly embedded in the 
history of the Southwest, since he spent his 
best years in this region and opened several 
new trails, His published journals have proved 
excellent sources for historians. 

Marcy, who led five important expeditions 
into the West, was born in Massachusetts in 
1812, the son of a lawyer and legislator. 
Early in 1828, before Randolph was sixteen, 
his father obtained for him an appointment 
to West Point. His career there was hardly 
distinguished, and he ranked only twenty- 
ninth among the forty-five cadets graduated 
in 1832. After an early marriage, he went to 
his first assignment in the Wisconsin wilds 
and one almost as rugged in Michigan. 

In 1846 Marcy was in Texas and saw brief 
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action against the Mexicans. But he spent 
most of the war as a recruiting officer in 
Pennsylvania. He was destined to win fame 
not as a fighter but as a trail blazer and 
geographer. After being assigned to one of 
the frontier forts in the Indian Territory, 
he was sent to mark a new route from Fort 
Smith to Santa Fe in 1849 and to escort as 
far as Santa Fe a large company of gold 
seekers. 

This took him across the high plains of 
Texas, where he made valuable observations 
and corrected some of the earliest maps. On 
the route back from Santa Fe, he took a more 
southerly course and thus established a new 
trail that many of the later gold seekers used. 
Three years later he traced the Red River, 
which his predecessors, Pike and Long, had 
not even found. 

Captain Marcy was mainly responsible for 
the Army’s setting up the chain of Cross 
Timbers forts from Fort Smith to New Mex- 
ico, including Forts Arbuckle, Belknap, and 
Sill. One of his more dramatic exploits came 
in the Mormon War, when he led a march 
over 634 miles of snow-covered mountains to 
New Mexico to obtain relief supplies for iso- 
lated Fort Bridger in Wyoming. He belongs 
in the heroic company of Lewis and Clark and 
Fremont. 

A bit amusing today is Marcy’s stuffy 
attitude toward the marriage of his elder 
daughter. When she wanted to marry a mere 
lieutenant, he could hardly sleep until he dis- 
suaded her. He warned her of the risk in 
marrying a poor man or one occupying a low 
position in society. “But,” he went on, “if 
she makes choice of a man of high standing 
or wealth, she is courted by all and all are 
her friends.” The daughter ended by marry- 
ing George B. McClellan, who later became 
Marcy’s commanding officer and Lincoln’s 
opponent in the election of 1864. 

The Marcy journals and letters gave Pro- 
fessor Hollon an advantage over some his- 
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torians. He has digested his material well and 
has written a biography that makes Marcy 
not a mere military figurehead but a man of 
wide interests and warm personality, one who 
made friends wherever he went. Through use 
of the letters of Marcy and his wife, Profes- 
sor Hollon gives many glimpses of family life 
on frontier outposts. 

Texas owes much to Marcy, even though his 
first impression of this state was anything but 
flattering. The ably written Hollon biography 
should help to give Marcy the place he de- 
serves. The book is well illustrated but is sadly 
lacking in the maps it needs. If these can be 
added to later editions, the reader interested in 
Marcy and his travels should be fully satis- 
fied. Few works picture as well the Southwest 
of a century ago. 


Wayne Gard 


WATER AND THE WEST 
Beyond the Hundredth Meridian 


BY WALLACE STEGNER 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $6.00 


IN ITS germinal stages, Beyond the Hundredth 
Meridian no doubt started out to be a biog- 
raphy of one of the most interesting and im- 
portant yet neglected figures of the nine- 
teenth century, John Wesley Powell. Teacher, 
explorer, scientist, organizer, bureaucrat, and 
philosopher, Powell set in motion a whole 
train of governmental services which today 
we take for granted; and his views on human 
activity in the arid West, once rejected by 
the American people, are still being vindi- 
cated by spring winds that waft topsoil 
eastward. Wallace Stegner, responding to the 
magnitude of his subject, could no more con- 
tain himself within the bounds of pure 
biography than Powell could rest content 
within the limits of one science. Beyond the 
Hundredth Meridian is, consequently, a rich 
mixture of many elements dominated and 
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fused by the personality of Powell as a scien- 
tist and his career as a public servant. 

To all but a handful of historians Major 
Powell is known as the leader of the first 
expedition to negotiate the Grand Canyon. 
In the heyday of Alger books, this one-armed 
explorer was often held up to the youth of 
America as a life-sized model of persever- 
ance, skill, and courage. His conquest of the 
Canyon, as Stegner retells it, retains the thrill 
of the old success story and yet shows this 
phase of Powell’s career in a different light— 
the clear, steady light generated by a scholarly, 
scientific, and realistic approach to subject 
matter. There is no debunking. Stegner merely 
makes it clear that the Major was no starry- 
eyed romantic shot with luck and, as some 
have inferred, undeserving of full credit for 
his historic achievement. From the outset 
Powell is contrasted with wild-tongued pro- 
moters like William Gilpin of Colorado and 
ineffective wanderers like Captain Samuel 
Adams, who attempted to undermine Powell’s 
reputation. Powell, Stegner emphasizes, was 
passionately dedicated to science and realized 
all its implications of precision and thorough- 
ness. The risks he took were calculated as 
carefully as circumstances would allow. His 
victory over the river came as a result of 
meticulous planning, caution, and skilful 
leadership. 

But the Canyon episodes form only a part 
of Beyond the Hundredth Meridian—115 
pages or roughly one-fourth of the book. 
Stegner turns his attention to the Plateau 
Province, an area comprising the southeastern 
half of Utah, all of northern Arizona, and 
parts of western Colorado, but extended by 
implication to include all the arid West be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierras. Major 
Powell set himself the task of exploring and 
explaining this harsh, fascinating land. There 
‘was little in it which escaped his attention. 
Many of his operations he conducted by proxy, 
delegating authority to inspired and able lieu- 
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tenants like Gilbert and Dutton, whose reports 
are masterpieces of observation and recording. 
The geology, the climate, the topography, the 
people, and the twisted charm of this country 
Stegner has culled from such government re- 
ports and set forth again in vivid prose. But 
having spent his most impressionable years in 
the arid West, Stegner understands his sub- 
ject more fully and more deeply than could 
any remote scholar delving into government 
archives. What he says about the Plateau Prov- 
ince is “felt in the blood,” and even the 
abrupt, hard-bitten quality of his style reflects 
the sheer, dramatic angularity of the region 
he is describing. 

An interesting sidelight of this central sec- 
tion of the book is the extended discussion 
of the artists who accompanied Powell’s expe- 
ditions and first tried to recapture the 
grandeur and drama of the Canyon landscape. 
Thirteen magnificent illustrative prints add 
much to the format of Beyond the Hundredth 
Meridian and supply unique comment on an 
all but forgotten corner of American art. 

The last third of the book takes up Powell 
in a new role as organizer and administrator 
of government-sponsored scientific activity. 
The Major, Stegner insists, was never a pure 
theorist; always he sought for the practical 
application of scientific data. In this spirit he 
prepared his now famous Report on the Arid 
Regions of the United States. In this prag- 
matic spirit he proceeded to synthesize and 
implement the information he had collected, 
devoting the remainder of his active career 
to scientific and political planning. In this 
final phase Stegner finds his most abiding 
center of interest. If the first half of Beyond 
the Hundredth Meridian is able, the second 
half is inspired. 

As a government scientist and administra- 
tor what Powell wanted most and worked for 
unceasingly was a wise, scientifically planned 
use of natural resources in the arid and semi- 
arid regions of the United States. He was 
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decades ahead of the political thought of his 
time. His purpose cut diametrically across the 
paths of Manifest Destiny, the grandiose illu- 
sions of western promoters and chambers of 
commerce, the plundering schemes of empire 
builders and cheap politicians. He was one 
man almost alone against the flood tide of 
lawless exploitation ever rampant on the 
American frontier. And he almost succeeded. 

There is both irony and tragedy in these 
latter chapters of the Powell story. The simple 
ratio of water to life has forced a reluctant 
acceptance of Powell’s estimate and Powell’s 
plans, an acceptance that Powell himself did 
not live to see. The American people are 
still striving to come to his concepts about 
such matters as the public domain, water 
rights, and an intelligent, scientifically planned 
ecology. In the desperate struggle with nature 
in this drought-ridden land beyond the hun- 
dredth meridian, Powell saw clearly that men 
were their own worst enemies; and he was 
one of the first to arrive at a philosophy of 
government control of vital resources, spe- 
cifically by government-employed scientists 
in government bureaus. This union of science 
and government for the maximum benefit of 
the greatest number of people ran counter to 
democratic ideas of free enterprise nurtured 
in the well-watered lands east of the Mississippi. 

Even today many in the West cannot com- 
fortably entertain the idea of co-operative, 
government-supervised use of a natural re- 
source like water. Public-be-damned special 
interests and misguided individualists alike 
tend to label such co-operative schemes creep- 
ing socialism or even outright communism, 
hostile to American ideals of free enterprise. 
What Stegner makes abundantly clear is that 
Powell’s thinking on these matters was based 
not upon Marxist theory imported from 
Europe but upon unbiased, scientific observa- 
tion and upon the humanitarian, very Ameri- 
can desire to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people. As a westerner, 
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Stegner sees in Powell one of our first and 
most effective liberals. In summing up Pow- 
ell’s creed, he underscores this estimate: 


He would have said, undoubtedly, in 1953 
as in 1889, that there are values too critical 
and resources too perishable to be entrusted 
entirely to private exploitation. He would have 
said there is a difference between using a 
resource and mining it. He would have said 
the future has a claim on us. He would have 
said that on the evidence of several genera- 
tions of exploitative freedom no one could 
guarantee the future its share of the American 
earth except the American government. If 
that government contained quarreling and 
jealous bureaus, that was too bad; if it shel- 
tered grafters as it did so spectacularly during 
the time of Grant, too bad. If it was too 
far from the resources in question to make 
every decision right, too bad. 

Too bad. But the alternative was worse. 
The alternative was creeping deserts, flooded 
river valleys, dusty miles of unused and unus- 
able land, feeble or partial or monopolistic 
utilization of the available land and water. 
The alternative was great power and great 
wealth to a few and for a brief time rather 
than competence and independence for the 
communities of small freeholders on which 
his political economy unchangeably rested. 


Beyond the Hundredth Meridian is, then, an 
interpretation — an interpretation of a man, 
an era, an area, and a political philosophy. It 
stands beside and supplements other splendid 
books about the West, books like Walter Pres- 
cott Webb’s The Great Plains, Bernard De- 
Voto’s Across the Wide Missouri, and Henry 
Nash Smith’s Virgin Land. Stegner, above all 
others, has a very urgent message for those 
of us who live in a rapidly growing border- 
line area, where even in wet years there will 
soon be too many people for the amount of 
water available. This message is very simple: 
On the question of water both over and under 
the ground, we must co-operate or decline 
and perish. And co-operation means a certain 
measure of government control. 


Howard C. Key 
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BYRON IN MULTIPLE MOSAIC 


His Very Self and Voice: Collected 
Conversations of Lord Byron 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. LOVELL, JR. 
Macmillan, New York $7.50 


IN “Inscriptions” Walt Whitman once, during 
1867, presented certain questions which dis- 
turbed him when he read “the book, the biog- 
raphy famous.” He was especially skeptical of 
“what the author calls a man’s life.” Musing 
about his own future biographer or biog- 
raphers, the poet briefly touched upon the 
problem of truthful interpretation: 


(As if any man really knew aught of my life, 

Why even I myself 1 often think know little or 
nothing of my real life, 

Only a few hints, a few diffused faint clews 
and indirections. . . .) 


As Whitman was aware, the biographer of a 
famous person must neglect nothing, not even 
the “few hints” and the “faint clews and in- 
directions,” which may help in the literary 
re-creation of a man’s real life. Even in modern 
research the finding and the critical sifting of 
evidence become all the more difficult when 
the subject is one of the most highly praised 
and equally abused poets and liberals of the 
nineteenth century, George Gordon, the sixth 
Lord Byron. 

Today there is no return of the “Byronic 
fever” of 1809-16, but simply an aroused 
curiosity about the noble poet and revolution- 
ary himself, all the result of new and compe- 
tent research. It is doubtful whether readers 
will again be emotionally stirred by the once 
strong romantic appeal of “The Bride of 
Abydos” or “The Corsair,” or by the gloom- 
ing of Count Manfred about his mysterious 
Astarte; yet, for some time now, there has 
been a reawakened interest in the incredibly 
complex and controversial Byron. Among the 
recent investigators have been several Univer- 
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sity of Texas scholars who have re-examined 
the poet’s background and character in the 
light of new material, some of which is not 
readily accessible. Some years ago Professor 
C. L. Cline’s Byron, Shelley, and Their Pisan 
Circle drew attention to a single period. In 
1948 Dr. Willis Pratt, in Byron at Southwell, 
using holographic material in the Wrenn Li- 
brary, offered “¢lews” about the poet’s juve- 
nilia. And now Dr. Ernest J. Lovell, Jr., who 
in 1949 published Byron, The Record of a 
Quest, has produced a fascinating kind of 
biography called His Very Self and Voice: 
Collected Conversations of Lord Byron. 

From Professor Lovell’s voluminous collec- 
tion of conversations (drawn from more than 
180 printed sources and a few unpublished 
documents) we are privileged to know Lord 
Byron as some 140 of his contemporaries 
viewed him. Through this rich variety of 
spoken words there comes to life again a “‘con- 
versation-conscious, diary-keeping, letter-writ- 
ing age,” a period of dandies and wits, of 
gay lords and socially-minded ladies, when 
conversation was regarded as a fine art. And 
one of the most versatile, the most admired, 
and, on occasion, the most dispraised of such 
talkers and wits was the handsome Byron, 
who early and late appealed to the popular 
imagination. In a scholarly, forty-page intro- 
duction Mr. Lovell describes Byron in his 
relation to the spoken word, offering full 
information about the most noteworthy of 
the poet’s informants: friends, acquaintances, 
and enemies—in general, men and women who 
variously felt the attraction of his strong per- 
sonality and charm. The scope of Byron’s con- 
versational life, as here presented, is lifelong, 
opening with his Aberdeenshire boyhood (as 
reported about 1793 by his nurse May Gray) 
and progressing through his rise to fame, his 
marriage to Anna Milbanke and his quick sep- 
aration, his Italian exile, his devotion to the 
cause of Greece, to his last days at Missolonghi. 
The final records (April, 1824) are by Byron’s 
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faithful servant William Fletcher and the 
adventurous Edward J. Trelawny. 

Mr. Lovell skilfully presents a cross section 
of nineteenth-century reactions toward an 
ambivalent figure—proud aristocrat as well as 
generous democrat—with the different re- 
porters as varied as Britishers and foreigners 
(Italians, Frenchmen, Scotsmen, and Ameri- 
cans), aristocrats and commoners, intimates 
and strangers. Among these, John Cam Hob- 
house (later Lord Houghton) superlatively 
praised Byron for his capacity for friendship. 
Hobhouse, who accompanied the youthful 
Byron on his travels, felc that “His power of 
attaching those about him to his person was 
such as 20 one I ever knew possessed. No hu- 
man being could approach him without be- 
ing sensible of this magical influence.” By con- 
trast, impecunious Leigh Hunt, generously 
aided by Byron, dourly recorded that “The 
truth is . . . that he had no conversation in the 
higher sense of the word owing to perpetual 
affectations. . . . His sole object was to have 
an admiring report of himself as a genius, 
who could be lord, author, or what he pleased.” 

Stendhal (Henri Beyle) thought that Byron 
was extremely sensitive to praise or censure. 
Tom Moore, describing his friend’s versatility, 
wrote of his almost boundless pride in dis- 
playing his “variety of powers,” including his 
quick responses to new impressions and im- 
pulses, Mary Shelley, in her journals and let- 
ters, has left impressions of Byron’s gaiety 
and boyish spirits, his good-humored smiles, 
melodious voice, and powerful mind. Although 
Shelley was the more gifted in philosophic 
speculation, he generously wrote, in letters, 
about Byron’s contributions to their conversa- 
tions about poetry, philosophy, and kindred 
subjects. Trelawny liked Shelley better; yet 
he was impressed by Byron’s mental vivacity 
and wonderful memory. Beautiful Contessa 
Teresa Guiccioli (Byron’s sentimental Italian 
mistress) noted that Byron, whose “soul 
craved the consolations of friendship,” pro- 
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fessed great respect and admiration for Shelley. 

Lord Byron often spoke of an American 
tour. Of interest, therefore, are his conversa- 
tions with notable American visitors. In his 
meetings with Washington Irving, Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, and Richard West 
he asked a multitude of questions about the 
United States. He was especially gratified over 
the American reprints of his poems. During 
June-July of 1822 Richard West painted por- 
traits of both Byron and Teresa, when all 
were at Pisa. (The Illustrated London News, 
for January 1, 1955, pictures this portrait as 
one of the recent acquisitions of the Scottish 
Portrait Gallery.) 

Such evaluations represent a mere sampling 
of “the infinitely varied biases of those who 
reported [Lord Byron’s] conversation.” Dr. 
Lovell’s thorough combing of the poet’s more 
than eight volumes of published poetry, let- 
ters, and journals, in addition to his discrimi- 
nating selections from contemporary talk, has 
produced a book constructed in a manner “not 
unlike fitting together a broken mosaic, the 
many pieces of which have been widely scat- 
tered.” The brighter “mosaics,” sometimes 
“small talk,” suggest Byron’s multiple inter- 
ests. The exceptionally wide range of his inter- 
ests—love, marriage, divorce, concern about 
both Lady Byron and their daughter Ada, edu- 
cation, the poet’s reading, his service for Drury 
Lane theater, war, architecture, the tragedy 
of Shelley’s drowning, and countless other 
things—gives further insight into the many- 
faceted nature of the poet-lord whose postur- 
ing led to much mystification and misinter- 
pretation. 

Dr. Lovell’s introduction furnishes detailed 
notes not only about the chief conversational- 
ists but about the quality and tone of their 
published works or manuscripts. Largely 
chronological in plan, this mosaic of a book 
occasionally is varied by stress on geographic 
location, the informant, or a dominant con- 


versational theme (as that of the long reli- 
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gious discussions marking the last months of 
Byron’s life). Although notes are reduced to 
a minimum, headnotes often explain the nature 
of the reporting and other pertinent matters. 
Very valuable for special students are the 
explanations of both the new materials used 
and those excluded. 

As noted earlier, Dr. Lovell’s method has 
enabled him to picture Byron’s “very self and 
voice” through considerable breadth of view. 
To quote the reviewer for the London Times 
(February 25, 1955), “To some of his con- 
temporaries Byron seemed the super-human 
and romantic figure of his legend—brilliant, 
magnanimous, unhappy; to others he seemed 
a snobbish, self-centered man, disloyal even to 
his greatest friends, interested in money and 
capable to an exceptional degree of what is 
now termed ‘mental cruelty.’” And yet, in 
spite of the “panorama of Byron’s moods,” the 
Times critic feels, as does this reviewer, that 
Byron’s real convictions and character elude 
us. Professor Lovell, however, like Walt Whit- 
man in his reading of the “biography fa- 
mous,” is well aware of the enigma of Byron’s 
life. Accordingly he leaves this warning: 
“... the reader of these pages needs ever to 
exercise the greatest dramatic insight and 
humility, as the supporting characters come 
and go and correct or supplement each other 
ironically behind Byron’s back.” 

Ima Honaker Herron 


TALL TALES, GENUS CANIDAE 
The Shaggy Dog Story 


BY ERIC PARTRIDGE 
Philosophical Library, New York $2.75 


ERIC PARTRIDGE is best known as a lexicographer 
whose chief work is the impressive Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English. Many 
entries in that fascinating volume reveal that 
its compiler is a man with an active sense of 
humor, and it is no surprise to see him turn- 
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ing to the drolleries of the modern “shaggy 
dog” story, as if for relaxation of author and 
reader alike. 

This short but amiable volume begins so- 
berly enough with a discussion of origins and 
parallels, but his quarry is in our own day, and 
he makes the book largely an anthology of 
good stories which deserve reprinting, what- 
ever the occasion. Partridge essays a definition 
of the “shaggy dog,” believing with some jus- 
tice that stories about shaggy dogs followed, 
rather than gave rise to, the popular phrase. 
He finds that the typical story is leisurely, 
often absurd; its distinction is that its sudden 
conclusion or “point” is a striking psycholog- 
ical (seldom a logical) nom sequitur. Now what 
he has described is certainly to be found in his 
stories, but one may feel that his definition is 
not precise enough in distinguishing the 
“shaggy dog” from stories of all other sorts. 
He has broadly characterized what we call the 
tall story, but if all “shaggy dogs” are tall 
stories it does not follow that all tall stories 
are “shaggy dogs.”” Had Partridge given closer 
attention to the nineteenth-century tradition 
of American frontier humor he would have 
been better able to draw some of the necessary 
distinctions. 

One will not quarrel with the sheaf of 
anecdotes which make up the body of the book. 
If most of them are British and seem to Amer- 
ican ears a bit stiff in phrasing, many of them 
are familiar and everyone will have his favorite 
variants. Here is an abbreviated sample, differ- 
ent versions of which have been current on 
both sides of the Atlantic: 


A man had two dogs which accompanied 
him to the pub for their nightly tot of gin. One 
night Fido and Lassie came alone, had their 
nip and offered to pay, but the bartender waved 
their money aside. The next night their owner 
was back with them and thanked the barkeep 
for being so good to the two dogs. “To show 
you that they and I appreciate your kindness, 
I want you to accept this small lobster.” 
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“Thank you very much, sir. I'll take him 
home for supper.” 

“Oh no, don’t do that, barman—er, I mean, 
I'd rather you didn’t. You see, he’s had his 
supper. Just put him to bed.” 


Strictly speaking, the “shaggy dog” is prob- 
ably not an independent form, but is rather 
a modernized kind of topical anecdote em- 
phasizing the knife-edge of sanity on which 
the human race teeters. Partridge may not 
have analyzed its salient qualities closely, but 
he has proved himself a judge of good stories. 
This little book is one of the few collections of 
anecdotes that can conceivably be read at one 
sitting and without surfeit. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


WHITMAN, MOODY MESSIAH 


The Solitary Singer: A Critical 
Biography of Walt Whitman 
BY GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Macmillan, New York $8.00 


IN THis centennial year of the publication of 
Leaves of Grass we are fortunate to have in 
Gay Wilson Allen’s critical biography of Whit- 
man as definitive a work as is now possible. 
So thoroughly and sensibly have the pre- 
viously published facts and surmises been gone 
over that Perry, Holloway, Canby, and others 
are now definitely superseded. What is still 
needed, and it might appear before the year is 
over, is an intelligent selection of the grain 
from the immense amount of chaff in Whit- 
man’s verse. In so diffuse and uneven a writer 
as Whitman this is a task of the first order, 
calling for unusual discernment, taste, and 
urbanity. 

Whitman was a sort of romantic original 
genius. Who in 1855 could have predicted that 
this rural school teacher, carpenter, and coun- 
try journalist would be more than a Long 
Island celebrity? Few did! His book was de- 
rided as a “combination of Yankee trans- 
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cendentalism and New York rowdyism.” Yet 
this moody, sentimental loafer, opera-goer, 
lover of crowds and exhibitions, was somehow 
absorbing from these experiences and from 
miscellaneous popular reading those ideas of 
comradeship, eugenics, compassion, democracy 
which he was to extol throughout his life. 

Whitman’s relatives, feeble-minded and 
dull, were no help to him. There was much 
bickering in the home and there were many 
moves. Even his mother, to whom he was de- 
voted, was constantly nagging for support. 
He kept his friends, who ranged from Pete 
Doyle, the horsecar conductor, to William 
O’Connor, John Burroughs, and later, Horace 
Traubel, in separate compartments of visita- 
tion. Dubbed “the good gray poet” by O’Con- 
nor, Walt enjoyed for a time a Messiah com- 
plex. More than anything he wished of course 
to be the American poet. In season and out he 
chanted the glories of democracy. When the 
corruption of the eighteen-seventies cast doubt 
on his message he shifted hopes to the future, 
to the “democratic West.” Recognition came 
from—of all groups—the Pre-Raphaelites of 
England! By that time he was out of a job, 
taking mud baths in Timber Creek for his 
health. He was also revising, ever revising, not 
always for the better, new editions of Leaves 
of Grass. His work was never well organized; 
layer upon layer of revision complicated it 
further; but he stubbornly insisted on his own 
sequences. 

Whitman not only felt sensuously but 
thought sensuously. The homoerotic Calamus 
poems best illustrate this way of thinking, 
but it is abundantly evident elsewhere. Mysti- 
cism, too, was an integral element in his ex- 
pression, a “time-binder” of time, death, im- 
mortality. In early life Whitman aspired to 
be an orator, which probably accounts for his 
tendency to be preachy. His apprenticeship in 
journalism shows in his love of the sensa- 
tional and in his catalogues of objects, often 
dull, sometimes inspired. He was dreadfully 
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long-winded, but probably excused it on the 
ground that “the words of my book are noth- 
ing, the drift of it everything.” Certainly his 
lines are spotted with gaucheries of diction 
like “‘philosoph,” “enclaircise,” “I exposé,” 
“habitan of Vienna,” “tubercled,” and many 
more. His egotism was naive; his taste any- 
thing but impeccable. Yet most of the “Song 


of Myself,” “Song of the Open Road,” “Cross- 
ing Brooklyn Ferry,” “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking,” “Come Up from the Fields 
Father,” “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” “Passage to India,” the main points 
of “Democratic Vistas,” and a few others are 
likely to be with us a very long time. 

Ernest E. Leisy 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
panel rolling ... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 


recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 
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WINDING STAIRWAY. Book of Verse 


By MARVIN Davis WINSETT 


THE BOOK—Attractively bound in gray cloth, 52 pages, size 6x9 inches, printed on 
80-pound antique book paper, modern design and layout. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE AUTHOR... Fourth generation Texan... Dallas advertising agency owner... 
contributor of articles and verse to national publications. 


EXCERPTS FROM COMMENTS OF NOTABLE WRITERS 


B. C. JEFFERSON—". . . poetic talent has little chance to flourish in this prosaic age, 
but it is not entirely ap eam Marvin Winsett is among those fortunate persons who 
have it to a remarkable degree.” 


WAYNE GARD—"...his work shows a broad range of interests, an eye for colorful 
details, and a keen sense of humor. His expression gives evidence of painstaking effort 
in a wide variety of forms.” 


ARTHUR V. BOAND, D.D.—"...he has discovered many of Life’s richest secrets 
which he shares with all who will read his delightful little volume of verse.” 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR ORDER FROM 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1717 Wood Street Dallas, Texas 
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THE ROAD TO 


SPINDLETOP 


Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901 
By JOHN S. SPRATT 


= faced great changes during the last twenty-five years of the 19th century. 
In 1875 much of Texas was the home of Indians and buffalo; in ten years both were 
gone. The first strand of barbed wire was stretched in 1875 and within fifteen years 
the range had been fenced. 

Here is the history of that time — when the economic progress of Texas was 
unhindered by either war or Reconstruction, and the wilderness was converted into 
an empire, a period closing with the bringing in of Spindletop gusher in 1901, the 
most significant single event in the state’s industrial development. Spindletop insured 
the ultimate supremacy of industry over agriculture in Texas and affected in no small 
measure the destiny of the United States and the whole world. 


"...A_ permanent contribution ...a framework for future 
historical thinking and writing in a neglected field.” 
— Stuart McGregor, Editor, Texas Almanac 


JouN S. Spratt is a member of the economics faculty at Southern Methodist Univer- 

sity. In this volume he reveals himself as a distinguished economic historian of his 

native Texas, writing from a background of business training as well as academic 

achievement. 368 pages, $5.00 
At your bookstore 
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